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Use the 


| EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison. Batteries 


mn 
Mine Battery 
| Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron con- There’s ba big advan- 
struction of the Edison steel- 
Battery gives great du- and-iron Edison. Battery. 
rability to the Edison Then you can depend on 


gives ocomotives for steady, 


sl : The only storage reliable service, day in 
ample, unfailing light. dd 
ec RE battery with any and day out. You can 
the Edison the Standard iron or steel in depend on freedom from 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction 
America. or elements. 


tion at lowest cost. 


Ask for Bulletin $00-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Denver Kansas City Atlanta 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh Syracuse New Haven Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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(Built forth for the Overload| 


1 > 


normal load, is built 


ING, sold for the ! 
for the overload. 


A large margin 
available for unfore- 
seen overloads, a 
more than ade- 
Inch Press) | quate factor of safety—is built into each belt. } 


Large belts or small belts—for every known drive—the 
use of Chicago Belting when scientifically applied |} 
with the co-operation of our engineering service | 
department is invariably good engineering. 


For over two generations we have concentrated on 
the production of the best possible belting. 


| 

| 
Trained into the minds and hearts of our entire 
organization is the belief that only the best is good | 
enough to bear our brand marks, Reliance, Sea Lion 


(Waterproof) and White Strip (Stretchless.) i 

CY Chicago Belting Company 
| |ChicagoBelting} | 
| | 
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DEPENDABILITY 


A VALUABLE FEATURE 


Aero Brand Cyanide deliveries are 
practically free from dependence upon outside raw 
materials. Common Salt is the only thing that 
is bought in the open market. The other materials 
are produced in large quantities right in the same plant 
where Aero Brand Cyanide is made. 


Regular operation at pre-determined costs makes 
possible the quoting of a uniformly low price, together 
with dependable deliveries. 

The efficiency of Aero Brand Cyanide has been 
proved in the use of thousands of tons in Mexico, 
Canada and the United States, for the reduction of gold 
and silver ores and for chemical purposes. 


Send for Booklet E, giving details about this inter- 
esting product. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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DOMINION IRON & STEEL CO., _ 


has awarded the contract for its 


new battery of 60 By-Product 
Coke Ovens. 


an addition to the existing plant of 


This installation 1s 


120 Koppers Ovens placed in oper- 


ation in 1918 and which has ex- 


ceeded in every respect the guaran- 


tees given and the expectations of 


the customer. 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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Lifting 450 tons of Coal per 


hour from a 540 foot shaft | 


is the daily task of this Vulcan Electric hoist, 
in operation at the mines of the Union Col- 
lieries Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. A 700 horse- 
power motor provides the power for raising 
the average load of 7,000 pounds, with the 
cable running at the rate of 2,175 feet per 
minute. The hoist is equipped with double 
cylindro-conical drum—the acceleration of the 
ascending cage takes place while the cable is 
winding on the small diameter of the drum, 
thus materially lessening the initial strain on 
the motor. The Vulcan Safety Device with 
which the hoist is provided eliminates al] 
danger of overspeeding or overtraveling. 


The cumulative results of seventy-one years’ 
experience is at your disposal in 


| 


Designed and Built by 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1736 Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Catyx Core DRILLS 


give the most accurate information possible to secure regarding mine property 
—a complete record of the texture, structure and composition of the over- 
lying, underlying and ore-bearing strata. 
determine the most efficient and economical 
operating. 


This information is essential to 
methods of developing and 


The CALYX CORE DRILL penetrates any material from the softest clay 
to hardest rock. 


It will give cores from 144” to 164” and will penetrate to a depth of 4000’. 
It drills straight holes. 

It uses “CALYXITE,” a chiNed steel shot, in place of diamonds, thus re 
ducing initial cost and dispensing with the services of an expensive diamond 
setter. 


Bulletin No, 9201, giving complete 
information, sent upon request, 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York 
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The margin of profit in many industries largely depends 
upon the efficiency, dependability, and low upkeep cost 
of machinery used 


G-E Vertical Pump Motore 
Give powerful, efficient service 
in this water pumping station. 


Electrically driven pumps 
'erti lotor di of motor driven pump 
fr musing. raise the margin 


or pumps. 


UMPING costs receive careful scrutiny in the 

economical management of many industrial 
Properties. Consideration of the most satisfactory 
solution of the varied problems involved leads to 
electric drive in which G-E Motors and attending 
equipment are specified. 


Pumping stations, mills, mines, textile factories, 


chemical plants, irrigation developments all have 

fire pumps. of motor driven pumps. presented diversified requirements in adopting 
electric pump drive. 


The capacity of the pump manufacturer to produce 
particularized installations has been instituted by 
the specialized efforts of G-E engineers, co-oper- 
ating with him. 


Securing this equipment and co-operative service 
of the General Electric Company through your 


Motors pa connected manufacturer is to combine the greatest efficiency 
Motor driving battery to mye mp hmwnd and dependability in the application of electric power 
ipply m 6000 a. s of water 
oe oak per minute. to your pumps. 


General@Electric 


Company 
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CallsThemToWork | 
IlesAround | 


FEDERAL 


ELECTRIC SIREN 


HETHER asleep or awake, 

your men will instantly 
recognize the shrill shriek of the 
Federal Electric Siren—it pene- 
trates for miles around — they 
know it is their call. It cannot 
be confused with any other 
signal around the mines. It is 
the effective work regulator. 
It is absolutely reliable — al- 
Ways ready for instant use. 
Averages only $2.00 a year for 
electricity. There is no other 
maintenance expense. Hun- 
dreds of mines everywhere are 
using the Federal Electric 
Siren. It is a signal you need 
for your mines. Let us send 
you complete information. 


Send the coupon today. 
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The Right Belt in the Right Place 


OR every conveyor or elevator condition that exists in metal 
mining the United States Rubber Company manufactures a 
belt made especially for the work it must perform. 


Our belting men are at your disposal. As practical men, who have 
long specialized on conveyor problems, they deem it a privilege 
to co-operate with mine, mill and smelter operators with the idea 
of meeting correctly the actua/ conditions met in every installation. 


Upon the results of this examination are based the weight of duck, | : 
the number of plies, and kind and thickness of cover for each belt. y 


United States Rubber Company conveyor belts give satisfaction. 


United States Rubber Company 


The World’s Largest and Most Experienced 
Manufacturer of Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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SINGLE POWER-DRIVEN 
AIR COMPRESSOR 


Why Worthington Salesmen 
Talk “FEATHER” Valve 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 


HEY talk it because it is a distinctive Worthington 

creation. They talk it because it is the reason WHY 

Worthington Air Compressors are enabled to work 
through long stretches that would knock out the ordinary 
compressor valve. 
This wonderful valve is a strip of ribbon steel that weighs 
less than one ounce, has but one moving part—itself—and 
functions without friction or hammering action. The valve 
4 strip seats tightly on ground face slotted seat and permits 
$ air or gas to pass by flexing against slotted curved guards; 
| then gently straightens into place again. The valve ends are 
always in contact with seat, both when at rest and in action. 
So always remember that Worthington Salesmen are serving 
i your best interest when they sell “FEATHER” Valve to 
i you, because it frees air-compressor service of a “weak sister,” 
Other Worthington Products and in so doing saves you much time, nuisance, worry and 

expense. 

Centrifugal aad Power Pumpe, And, too, the Worthington engineering staff is always at 
Large Water Works Pumps, your service without expense or obligation—an organization 
Water Wheels, Air Compress- with the prestige of 80 years’ active business life behind it. 
ors, Gasoline Engines, Meters, 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
; Executive Offices: 115 Broadway, New York City 
Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


Jaw Crushers, Gyratory 
Crushers, Oil Engines. 


PUMPS—COMPR ESSORS—CON DENSERS—OIL & GAS ENGIN ES—METERS—MINING—-ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT MACHINERY 


ORTHINGTON 


Deane Works, Holyoke, Mass Laidlaw Works, Cincinmats, Ohw. Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Win. 


Biake & Knowles Works Power & Mining Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. = ~ Cudahy, Wis. 


Harrison, N. J. > 


| 
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“Transmissions should be seen—Not HEARD” 
MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 


Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 

Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 
MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Boston, Mass.............. 141 Milk St. Canada........ Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Chicago, Ill...Merchants’ L, & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
troit, ich..... war ve. ; ; 
Greensboro, N. C....... 805 Ashboro St, City, Mo. ....... Finance Blds. 
Morse Engineering Co. 
50 Church St. ‘ 
Pittsburgh, Pa.....Westinghouse Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn...... 413 Third St. 5S. 
San Francisco, Cal....Monadnock Bldg. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Chandler Bldg. St. Louis, Mo........... Chemical Bldg. 
Earl F. Scott, M. E. Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMORANDUM AND DIARY IN PRESS 
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Assuring the 
Contractor a Profit 


Me. a contractor in the past dug his 


financial grave by miscalculating the re- 
sistance of rock strata in bidding on a great 
engineering enterprise. 


The pneumatic tool, to a large extent, has erased 
danger of loss and time penalties by ripping out 
rock and granite infinitely quicker—by cutting 
down necessary man power. 


The dependability of Goodrich “COMMAN- 
DER” Air Drill Hose, contractors now find, 
increases the assurance of profit. Men handle 
the jackhammer and drill easier because the hose 
is more flexible. 


And the absence of wire-winding — Goodrich 
“COMMANDER?” cover is so tough wire winding 
is unnecessary—rubs out delay. In this way: If any 
heavy rock fall on “COMMANDER” it just bounces 
off; if it falls on a wire wound hose it crushes the wire, 
stops the air flow—possibly fractures the tube. 


Our catalog gives a detailed description of “COM- 
MANDER..” Send for it. It’s free. 


Goodrich 


“Commander 
Air Drill Hose 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
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EVERY 
Storage Battery § Inch 
Locomotives Dependable 


Standard Type B Storage Battery § 

Atlas Storage Battery Loco- Locomotive 
motives are characterized This Locomotive is No. 5730 Standard Type C. spec . Dro eCuOn } 
{t is ruggedly built. The parts are standard- from dust and dirt. The : 


by many exclusive improve- ized, and are readily accessible, thou 

3 gh ex- -les as ris 

ments These advanta-  (ttemely well protected. It is economical in ixles are of a special grade 
“ = operation and so simple that it can be operated refined steel. The con- 

geous features, tested in oy any available employee. Its practical con- . a % 

hard service. have proved siruction makes it a reliable locomotive where troller has generous non- 

. " ce, “ I dependable service is vital. stubbin copper -ontact 

that good _ locomotives pecially for , ororange Bat- 

should be tery Locomotive service. 

Sum up the features of an 

Atlas Locomotive and you 

have a haulage unit ca- 

pable of delivering con- 

sistently satisfactory serv- 

ice. 


The battery trays are re- 
movable. High-grade roller 
bearings are mounted in 
specially designed journal 
boxes, arranged for gen- 
erous lubrication, easy in- 


No. 261— Standard Scoop Car, rotary 


Car ann Mrz. Co. | 


ENGINEERS Clevela n d. Ohi Oo. MANUFACTURERS 


Ironton Structural 
Construction 
Certainly Stands Up 


It was quite a job to get this “Ironton” out 
: of the hole, but once on the track again ‘‘she 
| ran under her own power,” as the boys said. 


: When we told our mechanical engineer how 
Write for Bulletin No, 502. his structural steel construction stood up, he smiled 


quietly and remarked, ‘‘wonder what that would have 


done to a cast frame.” 


built. 
Send for list of Ironton Years ago the railroads thoroughly tested out cast steel 
owners in your ve construction and discarded it, adopting structural steel 
shapes and rolled bars as standard for their equipment. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., snatectory IRONTON, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
Pittsburgh—584 Union Arcade Bldg. Birmingham, Ala.—1308 American Trust Bldg. 
Chicago— 1350 Old Colony Bldg Seattle, Wash.—Colman Bldg. 

Denver— 507 Gas & Electric Bldg Huntington, W. Va.—1016 Robson-Pritchard 


u 
Lexington, Ky.—1108 Fayette Nat'l Bank Bldg. Bldg. 
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Waugh Way Wins’”’ 


mi 


The Touch System 
In Drill Steel Sharpening 


THE SUCCESSFUL mine blacksmith who sharpens 


his steel the Waugh Way uses the “Touch System.” 


THE FEEL of the control handle tells him just what 
sort of blow he is going to deliver, and without the 
slightest effort he can, according to his desire, crash 
down on the steel with a blow of nine tons or caress 


it gently with a quarter-pound blow. 


SOON YOU, TOO, will sharpen your steel with the 
Waugh Model 8 Drill Sharpener. 


IS YOUR blacksmith shop equipped with it yet? 


DENVER, COLORADO 


New York, 30 Church Street 


THEW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 

Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 
We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Electric, 


Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 


LORAIN, OHIO 


Chicago, Monadnock Block 


PORT DEPARTMENT F 
ALLIED MACHINERY COMPANY OF AMERICA: 
ST. New USA CABLES ALMacoa New Yori 
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i 
ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 


For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


702 Fullerton Building 


- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


e 
New York Engineering Company 
Specialists in Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 


Empire Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on tide- 
water at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


New York Engineering Company 


Office: 2 Rector St., N. Y. 


Works: Yonkers, N. Y. 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


Steam— Electric 
For every type of 


MINE SERVICE 


Designed and Built to 
give the 


Strength 
Capacity 
Economy 


that is essential to success 
in mine haulage 


Catalogs on Request 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


WATT CARS 


If you are contemplating 
the purchase of cars, we 
suggest your writing for 
our illustrated catalogue. 
You will find it helpful 
and interesting toward 
making a selection of the 
type of car best suited for 
your operation. We will 
do the rest without waste 
of time as soon as you de- 
cide on placing your order 
No. 434-M with us. 


CARS—THAT’S ALL WE MAKE 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 
DENVER OFFICE: 
Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Building 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Building 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Building 
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Pueumelecte C; | 


For Made in | 
Handling Single | 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY | 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 
Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 


Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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BALANCED HORIZONTA 
JACOBSEN oickine 
The Simplified Tipple 


For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coz 


One of the recent 
J. &S. Tipples of 
large capacity. 


| 

| 


Write today for descriptive bulletin ‘‘G’’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINE TOOL EXCELLENCE 


—jiN— 
LATHES 
PLANERS 
BORING MILLS 


UP AND RADIAL 
DRILLS 


SHAPERS 


MILLING 
MACHINES 


BOLT MACHINES 
PIPE MACHINES 


We can supply you from the most complete stock of high-grade MACHINE 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES in the West. 


Special Catalogues on any tool. 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


1635 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
LARGEST MINING MACHINERY HOUSE IN THE WEST 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 


Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 

Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


= 


Marcus 
Patent 


Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 
Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘“‘Rands”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 
ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


General Offices, McCormick Building 


Copper-Nickel 
Blast Furnace 


50" x 360" 


Two Furnished 


British - America Nickel 
Corp., Ltd. 


Nickelton, Ontario, Canada 


| 


au 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


MINING MACHINERY DEPT. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ow to reduce 


It tells ar and teat- 


f we 
the cost cost of Lubii- 


how to reduce ich rade of 


‘ease is the right 
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Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores, 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


NTE FOR | | 
WRITE FOR 
YOUR COPY | 
Superla G 
one for yom. | 
mine car equipment. | 
CHICAGO, ILLIN OIS. 
= 
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WIRE 


facturing. 


Chicago—New York 


forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
| gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
_ cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 


electrical, rope, airplane, piano, 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, 
barbed wire, concrete rein- 


Company | 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Filter Cloths 

Machinery 

Contractors Equipment 
Heavy Hardware 

Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Unexcelled Service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


Dependable Merchandise 
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Leschen Wire Rope Tramways 
are Economical C 
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TYPE 


A Goodman Storage = 
Battery Locomotive 


with four wheels driven from a single 
motor, by single reduction gearing, to 
operate by either battery or trolley. 


Electrical parts all accessible for 
inspection, adjustment, removal or _— 
renewal, through side openings, without touching the battery box. 

Split-field windings provide two operative speeds without resistance, per- 
mitting use of a smaller rheostat and consuming less current in starting a load. 

In twelve feet of length are included a battery of 36 kilowatt-hours capac- 
ity, and ample cabs at the ends. 


Spring bumpers and spring mounting of the battery box greatly reduce the 
liability of injury to the battery in the rough usage of gathering service. 


Height, 40 inches above the rails. Other types for lower requirements. 


in all “Perfect” Screens. 


The wires are not bent, but 
crimped — they curve gradu- 
ally and gracefully over and 
under the intersecting wire 
without any sharp angles— 
thus 


Every wire is kept firmly 
in place. 


All strain being equally 
distributed. 


So assuring a uniform screen- 
ing surface and uniform screen 
aperture as long as there is 
sufficient metal left to carry 
The “Perfect” Screen book contains valuable the weight of the material to 
data on wire cloth. Write today for a copy. be handled. 


“If Better Screen Cloth Were Possible, Ludlow-Saylor Would Weave It’’ 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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MYERS-WHALEY SHOVELING MACHINES 


WILL SAVE YOU 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish a saving 
of 50 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing Myers- 
Whaley Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with 
the attending advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, ete. But 
the crying need of the time is increased production. You can double your 
production, without increasing your development or labor supply, by using 
the Myers-Whaley. 

Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 

Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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Du Pont Explosives Service 
— Everywhere 


® ite Mills 

©Black Powder Mills 

@ Main Distributing 
Magazines 


Follows the = ¥ 
Demand— VW HEN the great fleets of zebra-striped 


ships sailed eastward, Du Pont Explosives 
Service looked first to the needs of the industrial 
users in this country. Nowhere was a mine al- 


lowed to slow down, a quarry to stop or an ex- 
When the Powder cavation to go unfinished because of the lack of 
Fleet Sailed Du Pont Explosives. This was in keeping with 


our policy, fixed over one hundred years ago, to 
let nothing interfere with our Service to the In- 
dustries—but it took the greatest makers of explo- 
sives in the world to cope with the great emer- 
gency in the last five years. 


Our unequalled experience in this field puts us in a 
position to advise on any phase of the use of explo- 
sives, their storage or transportation. This experi- 
ence is available to everybody. Now—as always—for 


most satisfactory results, specify “Du Pont.” 
Ol DONT E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS : 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


Cog 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-529 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce. 
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CHEMICALS 
SPELTER 


COLORS 
EXPLOSIVES 


GRASSELL] EXPLOSIVES— 
“CHEMICALLY PERFECT” 


“More coal! Speed up production!” 
When that cry comes down from the world’s consumers— 


when every minute must see something accomplished— 
that your explosives must not fail you. 

The expansive strength of your shots—their ability to bring 
down your coal in labor-saving, 


it’s then 


time-conserving fashion—de- 
pends primarily on the chemicals those shots contain. 
Only explosives made with perfect chemicals assure per- 
fect blasting. 
The Grasselli Powder Company uses only 
fect Chemicals—made for S1 years by the 
of The Grasselli 


‘Grasselli” Per- 
master chemists 
Chemical Company—America’s oldest and 
largest chemical manufacturers. 

The “Grasselli” staff of service experts 


are ready and 
anxious to help you solve y 


your blasting problems. Years of 
coal-mining experience and technical training in explosives en- 
able them to help you speed production and cut blasting costs. 
A letter or wire will bring one to your mine. 


THE GRASSELLI 
- POWDER CO. 


Cleveland, 
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BLAST 


for your furnaces and converters is largely dependent 
upon the reliability of the driving power for your 
blowers. Failure of air may cause a freeze-up. 


Westinghouse Motors 
For Blower Drive 


Are designed and manufactured with full realization 
of the paramount importance of continuity of op- 
eration. Their mechanical construction is rugged 
and braced to withstand the vibration resulting 
from impeller impulses. Their efficiency is high, 
resulting in decided power saving during all day 
operation; their torque characteristics are such as 
to make starting simple and easy without ex- 
pert attendance. 


To obtain the best type of motors for your par- 
ticular conditions consult Westinghouse Engineers. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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SAVINGS FOR YOU 


By Using 


OTTUMWA LOADERS 


Deliver your coal in better condition and obtain 
the highest market price. 


OTTUMWA 3-C CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER 


OTTUMWA LOADERS ARE THOROUGHLY 
DEPENDABLE AND PROFITABLE 


Your Mine equipment is incomplete and inefficient 
without an Ottumwa Loader. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


BEST BOX CAR LOADERS 


UNLOADERS 
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Are You Paying Too Much For 
Your Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance? 


Industries having a heavy Pay Roll Expenditure can greatly reduce the cost 
of Compensation Insurance by insuring under the 


Excess Compensation Insurance Plan 


This Form of Insurance Appeals Particularly to Operators 
of Coal, Iron and Metal Mines 


A high Compensation Insurance Rate usually indicates the possibilities of 
serious accidents which may injure many employes at one time, thereby 
requiring a heavy Compensation Payment. 


If no Compensation Insurance is carried, the payment of heavy Compensa- 
tion Claims by the Employers may seriously injure their financial stability. 


. . . . 
It is such contingencies that make Compensation Insurance a real necessity. 


Excess Compensation Insurance 


is designed to protect the Employers only in case of serious accidents or 
disasters. 


An agreed amount of each claim is borne by the Employers, the excess being 
cared for under this insurance contract. Under this plan the cost of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance is greatly reduced. 


Excess Compensation Insurance Solves the Problem 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


A. F. SHAW & COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 
175 WEST JACKSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Telephone Wabash 1071 
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W-S-M Double Drum High 
Type Hoist 


This illustration shows a W-S-M< standard self-contained single 
reduction hoist. The herringbone gears are completely en- 
closed and operated in oil. The hoist has flexible coupling ring 
oiling pinion shaft bearings, dial indicators, hand operated 
clutches and post brakes. Hoists of this type are made in stand- 
ard sizes varying from one of 2500 pounds capacity at 300 feet 
per minute, with a drum of 24 inches diameter and 24 inches 
face, to one of 6500 pounds capacity at 800 feet per minute, with 


a drum of 48 inches diameter and 36 inches face. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Work is work; Mining is mining. When you’ve 
done everything you can, you can’t get away 
from the discomforts of mining. But— 

You can give your miners dry clothes to work in— 
sanitary, well-ventilated street clothes to go 
home in. 

Close, stuffy, musty, ill-smelling clothes-lockers are 
incubators for disease germs. 

Pure air and plenty of it, up at the washhouse ceil- 
ing where the air is warmest—an ample basket 
for the miner’s lunch and personal effects—a 
strong chain and trusty padlock for safety— 
that’s the modern, sanitary way, exactly as the 
law requires. 

Hang your men’s clothes High and Dry with the 

Union Sanitary Clothes Hanger, cheapest and 

best. 


Our new booklict, “High and Dry,” free on request. 


JAMES H. CHANNON MFG. COMPANY 


227-9 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 
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SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


TO THE 


HIGHEST BIDDER, OF THE COAL AND ASPHALT 
DEPOSITS, LEASED AND UNLEASED, IN THE 
CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW NATIONS, OKLA- 
HOMA, BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


There will be offered at public auction to the highest bidder at 
McAlester, Okla., on June 16 and 17, 1920, the coal and asphalt 
deposits, leased and unleased, underlying the surface of 394,577 acres 
of the segregated mineral land in the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, 
Okla. 456 tracts aggregating 394,577 acres will be offered for sale. 
The coal is bituminous and semi-bituminous, mainly of low volatile 
bunker coal for steamship use, high-grade domestic coal, railroad 
steam coal, high-grade blacksmith coal and coking coal, seams averag- 
ing 4 feet thick, with an average dip of from 10 to 15 degrees out- 
cropping at the surface and extending to a vertical depth below the 
surface estimated to be-2300 feet at the deepest part of the basin. 
Practically all of the tracts offered are located near cities, towns and 
railroads, many being crossed by railroads, making them easily 
accessible and attractive for mining purposes. Only the coal and 
asphalt minerals will be offered for sale, not the surface. Leased 
lands will be sold subject to any existing valid leases thereon. No 
preference right given except to lessees of leased tracts and the State 
of Oklahoma as to the coal and asphalt underlying State Penitentiary 
grounds. Government retains supervision over all leases and mining 
operations until full payment of such purchase price is made and 
deed issued when supervision terminates. No person can acquire 
more than four tracts of 960 acres each, except where such person, 
firm or corporation has such tracts under existing valid leases. Bids 
must conform to tracts as advertised. No bids for fractional parts 
considered, nor for less than advertised minimum price. Bids may 
be made in person, by mail or by authorized agents; 20 per cent. of 
each separate bid must be accompanied by bank draft or certified 
check payable to D. Buddrus, cashier. Terms 20 per cent. in cash at 
time of sale, balance four equal installments, payable in one, two, 
three and four years from date of sale, 5 per cent. interest per annum 
on deferred payments. Full payment purchase price may be made 
at any time, when deed will issue. Local office at McAlester, Okla.; 
main office, Muskogee, Okla. For descriptive lists, literature, free of 
charge, address Gabe E. Parker, Superintendent for the Five 
Civilized Tribes, McAlester, Okla. The United States Government 
sends out no advertising or exhibit cars to advance or exploit the sale 
of Indian lands. All such concerns are private enterprises in no 
wise connected with the Government. Deal direct with the above- 
named superintendent at the address given. 


(Signed) CATO SELLS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
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STORAGE BUNKER 
GALLERY____™& 


24'WIDE 
204-O"CENTERS é i 
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30"APRON FEEDER 


| IS'O"CENTERS 


MFG.CQ. 


INSTALL S-A EQUIPMENT FOR HEAVY DUTY 


The Equipment Illustrated is handling 


material that weighs approximately 280 pounds per cubic foot. 
The outfit, after long, continuous service is proving the worth 
of conveying machinery that is correctly designed and well built. 
€|S-A belt conveyors handle materials economically. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 
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FREEDOM! 


Gompers, Foster, Howatt and other 
“labor leaders” complain much of the 
“serfdom” of American wage-earners. 
They hold for the Divine Right of La- 
bor to use the strike whenever and wher- 
ever they, as leaders, decide to bring the 
pernicious system into play. Haywood 
and his motley crew of I. W. W. SA- 
BOTAGISTS agree with their less radi- 
cal “brothers,” because the strike, once 
called, is to them a convenient tool for 
developing more destruction and increas- 
ing the number of malcontents. The dif- 
ference between the two groups is that 
the first, named the “conservative” lead- 
ers, would deny that they are destruction- 
ists, while the latter group boast of hold- 
ing the laws of society in utter disregard. 

Gompers designates the men who deny 
his theory of “Divine Right” as enemies 
of society—unfair to labor. Haywood 
brands the man with enough money to 
be in business for himself as a common 
enemy of the people. You see, it all de- 
pends upon the viewpoint, after all, for 
there are those, fully as unbiased and in- 
telligent, whose performance of the du- 
ties of American citizenship entitle them 
to consideration, who say that both men 
and their groups are dangerous in their 
attitude toward law and capital. 

The radicals want a “proletarian” 
rule, “the people,” in their case, being 
the “producers,” as differentiated from 
the “capitalists” who own lands and con- 
trol industry. The conservatives, on the 
other hand, combat the commune idea. 
All they want is control by union labor 


of politics, industry and finance. They 
are wise enough to prefer a “poor” form 
of government, under properly unionized 
conditions, rather than a government 
with no machinery except the commune. 


The American stomach has turned at 
the thought of becoming Russianized, 
and the digestive organs of the 85 per 
cent. of non-union citizens are beginning 
to feel a touch of mal de mer at the in- 
sistence of the other 15 per cent. upon 
controlling the administrative machinery 
of the Government in order to put over 
a “Labor” program. 


It might be a good idea for our Amer- 
ican reformers to note how Trotzky 
handles “labor” since the laws of the 
Russian “proletariat” have been placed 
in his care. 


THE SOLDIERS’ BONUS BILL 


There is every sentimental reason for 
Congress to grant a bonus to soldiers. 
It is one of those things that we as 
Americans really like to do. It has be- 
hind it the same sentimental considera- 
tions that made possible so much whole- 
hearted and often misguided war-time 
activity. Even some of the soldiers want 
this bonus bill to pass. Not all of them, 
not even the majority. 

Our huge plan of War Risk Insur- 
ance was designed to cover by adequate 
payment death and disability of men in 
service. The Government accomplished 
this in a manner more swift and thor- 
ough in its action than the compensation 
in any private industry, a new record for 
any Government. Vocational training is 
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being given to men who since being in 
service are in a physical condition that 
makes a change from their former vo- 
cation desirable. Six hundred and forty- 
one thousand men were discharged from 
service with disability ratings. Two 
hundred thousand additional were dis- 
charged immediately on being called to 
service on account of disability. Under 
the present law these men also are en- 
titled to medical and other benefits. The 
Public Health Service requirements for 
next year are $45,000,000. The present 
expenditures of the United States Gov- 
ernment on behalf of disabled soldiers 
are $350,000,000 per year, This amount 
will increase each year for several years 
to come. These statistics are given to 
show that the United States is meeting 
its obligation to the men whom the war 
has adversely affected. 


Every man who went overseas and 
came back unscathed physically is bet- 
ter off in every way than the man who 
did not go. Industry has absorbed these 
returning soldiers without approaching 
its saturation point. There is no present 
unemployment to provide against. If un- 
employment comes in the future, we 
must all suffer alike. A quick way to 
hasten a condition carrying unemploy- 
ment would be by the passage of this 
very measure. The distribution of a 
large cash bonus to 4,000,000 of our male 
population would not make for increased 
industrial productivity, and increased 
productivity is what we need at this 
critical time. 


THE WAR MINERALS 


SITUATION. 


RELIEF 


With the prospects for a jam of legis- 
lation prior to the recessing of Congress, 
urgent need for facilitating the War Min- 
erals Relief amendment was seen. While 
absent from Washington Senator Poin- 
dexter, through Senator Sterling, intro- 
duced the identical War Minerals Relief 
sill as unanimously reported in the 
House. This bill was referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, and on 
May 28 Senator Poindexter, as Chairman 
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of the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining, favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate, with a strong recommendation for its 
passage, his bill (Senate 4259), authoriz- 
ing dissatisfied claimants under the War 
Minerals Relief Law to appeal their 
cases to the Court of Claims and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Committee amended the bill by 
changing Clause B to read as follows: 


“The Court of Claims is hereby vested with 
jurisdiction to determine such claims in ac- 
cordance with the provision of Section 5, and 
to render judgment for such amount as it 
finds to be justly and equitably due to any 
claimant on account of such losses under the 
terms of said Section 5. From the final judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims in cases arising 
under this Act an appeal shall lie to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the man- 
ner provided in Sections 242 and 243 of the 
Judicial Code.” 


In his report urging passage of the 
bill, Senator Poindexter says: 


“This bill is an amendment of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to Provide Relief in Cases of 
Contracts Connected with the Prosecution of 
the War and for Other Purposes, approved 
February 2, 1919. Section 1 of that Act 
authorized the Secretary of War to adjust, 
pay or discharge any claim, express or implied, 
upon a fair and equitable basis that has been 
entered into in good faith during the present 
emergency, * * * for the acquisition of 
lands or the use thereof, or for damages re- 
sulting from notice by the Government of its 
intention to acquire or use such lands for the 
production, manufacture, sale, acquisition or 
control of the equipment, materials, or sup- 
plies, or for service, or for facilities or other 
purposes connected with the prosecution of the 
war,” ete. 


“Under Section 2 of the Act the Court of 
Claims was given jurisdiction to adjudicate 
the claim of any claimant who shall not be 
willing to accept the judgment, payment or 
compensation offered by the Secretary of 
War,” etc. 

“Section 5 of the Act of February 2, 1919, 
made a similar provision for the adjustment 
and settlement by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of ‘such net losses as have been suffer- 
ed by any person, firm or corporation by rea- 
son of producing, or preparing to produce, 
either manganese, chrome, pyrites or tungsten, 
in compliance with the request or demand of 
the Department of the Interior, the War In- 
dustries Board, the War Trade Board, the 
Shipping Board, or the Emergency Fleet Corp- 
oration, to supply the urgent needs of the 
nation in the prosecution of the war.’” 
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“The Act, however, omitted to confer upon 
the Court of Claims jurisdiction to hear and 
determine claims arising under said Section 5 
made by those who were not willing to accept 
the adjudication of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as was provided in case of those dis- 
satisfied with the adjudication of the Secre- 
tary of War in the cases referred to in Sec- 
tion 1.” 

“The purpose of this Act is to put both sets 
of claimants—claimants for losses due to con- 
tracts relating to the sale of lands or the 
manufacture of supplies or equipment and 
materials as provided in Section 1, and claim- 
ants for losses growing out of mining or 
preparation for the production of minerals as 
provided in Section 5, on the same basis as to 
the right to have their claims adjudicated in 
some judicicial tribunal.” 

“To deny the latter set of claimants the 
same due processes of law for the determina- 
tion of just and equitable claims would be in- 
consistent with the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and with the particular policy adopt- 
ed in the Act referred to, of givihg to every 
citizen a fair opportunity to be heard before 
an impartial tribunal upon all claims arising 
out of contracts, express or implied, and also 
upon all equitable as well as legal rights. The 
bill will afford such a remedy, and we recom- 
mend its adoption.” 


On Saturday, May 22, the members of 
the House Mines Committee, headed by 
Chairman Garland, appeared in a body 
before the House Rules Committee, re- 
questing immediate action on this-amend- 
ment in the House. The Rules Commit- 
tee gave earnest consideration to the ne- 
cessity of this measure. While no rule 
was issued, the attitude evinced at the 
hearing gives the claimants the hope that 
when Congress reconvenes, this bill will 
be considered and claimants will be given 
the right to appeal to the Court of 
Claims. 

The Commission, according to ‘the 
latest available figures, has awarded par- 
tial amounts claimed in 145 claims, 
amounting to $1,098,731.83, which is ap- 
proximately 33 per cent. of the amounts 
claimed. 

The administration expenses to date 
are close to $300,000, an average of ap- 
proximately $1000 per day for each 
working day since the beginning of the 
administration of this bill. The high 
point of the Commission’s activities was 
in the week of April 24, in which nine 


claims were recommended for award, 
and the low point for the week ending 
May 15, in which three claims totaling 
$3306.70 were recommended for award. 
The week prior to that there were only 
two claims recommended for award, but 
the amount of money involved was 
larger, being $8531.02. 

The average number of claims passed 
for award since the beginning of the ad- 
ministration of this Act has been one 
claim for every two working days. The 
145 claims have been passed for award 
at an administrative expense of between 
$275,000 and $300,000. 


THE INCOME TAX SITUATION 

According to former Commissioner 
Roper of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, it is costing the people of the 
United States $25,000,000 annually to 
administer the tax law. An officer of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau whose duty 
it is to supervise in a general way the 
activities of the Bureau estimates that it 
is costing the business men of the coun- 
try $100,000,000 annually in the prepa- 
ration of their tax returns. This makes 
a total of $125,000,000 cash outlay an- 
nually in an effort to meet the nation’s 
requirements under the law, a sum 
greatly augmented by the attorneys’ fees, 
and other expenses in necessary junkets 
to Washington in efforts to secure ad- 
justments or file protest. It is not un- 
usual for a small corporation to spend 
from $2500 to $10,000 in this way. 
Probably $200,000,000 is nearer a correct 
cost of the annual tax collection. 

But this is not the most serious phase 
of the present tax situation. Corpora- 
tions are unable to safely estimate their 
credit standing or proceed with increased 
development of business, owing to the 
fact that they do not know the exact 
amount of their reserve funds or exact 
assets. 
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The Government is now collecting 
daily in excess of a million dollars in re- 
audits of the tax returns of 1917 alone, 
the estimate of the Bureau being that 
from expected returns of this sort the 
business of the country will pay into the 
Treasury of the United States $365,- 
000,000 this year, a sum _ sufficiently 
large, when coming in the form of an 
unexpected debt, to stagger the industry 
of the country, especially when it. is 
realized that later returns are still to be 
audited, with a possibility of a duplica- 
tion to some extent of the unexpected 
taxes now being levied for 1917. 

The result of all this is that no bank 
can pass finally and favorably upon an 
application for credit in a large amount 
until the bank, at the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and money, has made a 
very careful examination into the tax 
relations of the applicant with the Gov- 
ernment. Scarcely a day passes but it is 
found that as a result of this peculiar 
and embarrassing -confusion, concerns 
very greatly in need of credit and whose 
business is of such a nature that develop- 
ment and enlargement should be encour- 
aged are turned down by the banking 
houses of the country and left on the 
verge of bankruptcy. This is not a par- 
ticularly pleasing situation in times of 
financial instability. 

A peculiar condition resulting from the 
attempt to administer an almost unwork- 
able tax law is that scarcely a day passes 
but some special expert of the Revenue 
Bureau makes final report upon the tax 
returns of corporation, finding 
large sums of money still due to the Gov 
ernment under the law. In many 
this unexpected tax reaches as high as 
a million dollars 
audit 


some 
cases 


In a few cases the re 


tax has reached $10,000,000, It 
is not unusual to double the tax originally 
The the 


bitterly disappointed at being 


paid Revenue Bureau finds 
taxpayel 
forced to meet an unexpected liability 
net be 


the 


It may 
throughout 


generally known 


country, but it is well 
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known in Washington that the adminis- 
trators of the law are thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the complexities and perplexi- 
ties continually confronting them, and 
the fact that they are always forced into 
the position of apparently endeavoring 
to give the taxpayer the “worst of the 
deal.” Individually and collectively we 
believe the officers and employes of the 
3ureau of Internal Revenue (and there 
are 17,000 of them) endeavor to do the 
right and just thing within the law, but 
the problems are so complex and the im- 
possibility of applying a general rule or 
decision or plan of administration to the 
various taxpayers so generally recog- 
nized that always there is a feeling of 
friction, discord and general dissatsfac- 
tion which can never be eliminated— 
and this is admitted openly by leading 
officers in the Administration. 

Five thousand carefuly selected men 
are now handling tax problems in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau in Washington. 
Twelve thousand men are in the field 
making examinations. The 1917 tax re- 
turns are but partially audited. Twenty 
millions is being spent annually in wages 
alone for these experts, and yet no effort 
has been made, and probably none will 
be, to audit the personal returns repre- 
senting the incomes from $5000 down- 
ward. To pay any attention to the 
smaller returns would make necessary an 
additional 5000 expert auditors, and the 
money which might be received from the 
reaudits would probably be absorbed 
many times by the added necessary ad 
ministrative machinery. 


The Commissioner of Internal Rev 
enue is now ready and anxious to co 
operate with the country in the reor 


ganization of the whole tax system, and 


it is hoped the busing ganizations 


will stand together as a unit in making 


possible the creation of a businesslike 


law, a businesslike administration and the 


climination of theories and selfishness in 


this whole connection 


# 


INCOME TAX LAW REVISION 


The members of the American Mining 
Congress are well aware of the fact that 
there was recently held a national con- 
ference of business organizations in Chi- 
cago. At this conference, which was 
assembled at the urgent request of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
the American Mining Congress, there 
was organized a National Tax Commit- 
tee, its membership including five mem- 
bers already selected by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and one rep- 
resentative each from the various groups 
of specialized business organizations or 
divisions of industry represented in the 
conference not holding membership in 
the National Industrial Gonference 
Board. 

These 16 men elected by the Chicago 
conference were authorized to increase 
the membership of their own committee 
as they saw fit and necessary, and after 
having two meetings in New York it has 
finally been decided to invite certain 
other organizations to participate, giving 
a total membership to the committee of 
probably 25. It has been hoped, and 
still is, that this National Conference 
Tax Committee, as it will be known, will 
be looked upon as an organization rep- 
resenting the business interests of the 
country, willing to stand together as a 
unit in this effort to clear the tax situa- 
tion. There are now four other inde- 
pendent movements under way, and an 
effort will be made to consolidate all of 
them. 

One, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has been asked by some of 
its members to issue the usual referen- 
dum for the purpose of securing the ex 
pression of the business men of the na 
tion as to necessary changes in the law 

\nother, the National Credit Men’s As 
sociation, has been doing splendid re 
search work, and has compiled some val 
uable statistics \nother, the National 
Business Men lax Committee, com 
ju ed largely up to the present time of 
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the manufacturing jewelers of the coun- 
try, has long been endeavoring to gather 
about itself other forces in combination. 
The National Single Tax Organization 
is busy with its propaganda, as it always 
has been, in connection with tax matters. 
It seems the part of good business to do 
away with divisions and individual opin- 
ions at this time. 

An effort to consolidate all tax activi- 
ties at this time, if successful, will jus- 
tify and probably lead to Government 
co-operation with the business men of 
the country in preparing, first, a work- 
able tax law, and, second, and fully as 
important, a scheme of administration 
through which not only will the Govern- 
ment be financed, but the business men 
of the country will place themselves once 
more upon a safe financial basis while 
meeting in full their obligations to the 
country. 

Some of the best tax experts in the 
country will represent the mining indus- 
try on this committee. Paul Armitage of 
New York, chairman of the American 
Mining Congress Standing Federal Tax 
Committee; R. C. Allen of Cleveland, 
vice-president of the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, formerly a member of 
the Advisory Board to the Treasury De- 
partment, and also a member of the Min- 
ing Congress Tax Committee; Rush C. 
Butler of Chicago, of the Coal Associa- 
tion, and Harry H. Smith of Oklahoma, 
of the American Petroleum Institute, are 
representing the interests of the mining 
industry. We feel sure these men, al- 
though forced to sacrifice a great deal of 
time and effort in behalf of the industry 
in this matter, will be performing a na- 
tional service which will bring to them 


great credit and make the mining men 
of the nation their debtors for all time 
WILL LABOR SUCCEED 
The American Federation of Labor, 
through it elf-organized non-partisan 


political campaign mmittee, has de 
cided that there must be a house cleaning 
on 4 apitol Hall Some politician pooh- 
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FREEDOM! 


Gompers, Foster, Howatt and other 


“labor leaders” complain much of the 


“serfdom” of American wage-earners. 
They hold for the Divine Right of La 
bor to use the strike whenever and wher- 
ever they, as leaders, decide to bring the 
pernicious system into play. Haywood 
and his motley crew of I. W. W. SA 
BOTAGISTS agree with their less radi 
cal “brothers,” because the strike, once 
called, is to them a convenient tool for 
developing more destruction and increas 
The dif 
ference between the two groups is that 
lead 


ers, would deny that they are destruction- 


ing the number of malcontents. 


the first, named the ‘‘conservative” 


ists, while the latter group boast of hold- 
ing the laws of society in utter disregard. 

Gompers designates the men who deny 
his theory of “Divine Right” as enemies 
of society—unfair to labor. Haywood 
brands the man with enough money to 
be in business for himself as a common 
enemy of the people. You see, it all de- 
pends upon the viewpoint, after all, for 
there are those, fully as unbiased and in- 
telligent, whose performance of the du- 
ties of American citizenship entitle them 
to consideration, who say that both men 
and their groups are dangerous in their 
attitude toward law and capital. 

The radicals want a “proletarian” 
rule, “the people,” in their case, being 
the “producers,” as differentiated from 
the “capitalists” who own lands and con- 
trol industry. The conservatives, on the 
other hand, combat the commune idea. 
All they want is control by union labor 


of politics, industry and finance. They 
are wise enough to prefer a “poor” form 
of government, under properly unionized 
conditions, rather than a government 
with no machinery except the commune. 

The American stomach has turned at 
the thought of becoming Russianized, 
and the digestive organs of the 85 per 
cent. of non-union citizens are beginning 
to feel a touch of mal de mer at the in- 
the other 15 per cent. upon 
controlling the administrative machinery 
of the Government in order to put over 


sistence of 


a “Labor” program 

It might be a good idea for our Amer- 
ican reformers to note how Trotzky 
handles “labor” the laws of the 
“proletariat” have been placed 


since 
Russian 
in his care. 


THI SOLDIERS’ BONUS BILL 


There is every sentimental reason for 
Congress to grant 


It is 


a bonus to soldiers. 


one of those 


things that we as 
Americans really like to do. It has be- 
hind it the same sentimental considera- 
tions that made possible so much whole- 
hearted and often misguided war-time 
activity. [ven some of the soldiers want 
this bonus bill to pass. Not all of them, 
not even the majority. 

Our huge plan of War Risk Insur- 
ance was designed to cover by adequate 
payment death and disability of men in 
service. The Government accomplished 
this in a manner more swift and thor- 
ough in its action than the compensation 
in any private industry, a new record for 
any Government. Vocational training is 
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being given to men who since being in 
service are in a physical condition that 
makes a change from their former vo- 
cation desirable. Six hundred and forty- 
one thousand men were discharged from 
service with disability ratings. Two 
hundred thousand additional were dis- 
charged immediately on being called to 
service on account of disability. Under 
the present law these men also are é€n- 
titled to medical and other benefits. The 
Public Health Service requirements for 
next year are $45,000,000. The present 
expenditures of the United States Gov- 
ernment on behalf of disabled soldiers 
are $350,000,000 per year. This amount 
will increase each year for several years 
to come. These statistics are given to 
show that the United States is meeting 
its obligation to the men whom the war 
has adversely affected. 
very man who went overseas and 
came back unscathed physically is bet- 
ter off in every way than the man who 
did not go. Industry has absorbed these 
returning soldiers without approaching 
its saturation point. There is no present 
unemployment to provide against. If un- 
employment comes in the future, we 
must all suffer alike. A quick way to 
hasten a condition carrying unemploy- 
ment would be by the passage of this 
very measure. The distribution of a 
large cash bonus to 4,000,000 of our male 
population would not make for increased 
industrial productivity, and increased 
productivity is what we need at this 
critical time. 
THE WAR MINERALS 
SITUATION. 


RELIEF 


With the prospects for a jam of legis- 
lation prior to the recessing of Congress, 
urgent need for facilitating the War Min- 
erals Relief amendment was seen. While 
absent from Washington Senator Poin- 
dexter, through Senator Sterling, intro- 
duced the identical War Minerals Relief 
Bill as unanimously reported in the 
House. This bill was referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, and on 
May 28 Senator Poindexter, as Chairman 
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of the Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining, favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate, with a strong recommendation for its 
passage, his bill (Senate 4259), authoriz- 
ing dissatisfied claimants under the War 
Minerals Relief Law to appeal their 
cases to the Court of Claims and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Committee amended the bill by 
changing Clause B to read as follows: 


“The Court of Claims is hereby vested with 
jurisdiction to determine such claims in ac- 
cordance with the provision of Section 5, and 
to render judgment for such amount as it 
finds’ to be justly and equitably due to any 
claimant on account of such losses under the 
terms of said Section 5. From the final judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims in cases arising 
under this Act an appeal shall lie to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the man- 
ner provided in Sections 242 and 243 of the 
Judicial Code.” 


In his report urging passage of the 
bill, Senator Poindexter says: 


“This bill is an amendment of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to Provide Relief in Cases of 
Contracts Connected with the Prosecution of 
the War and for Other Purposes, approved 
February 2, 1919.2 Section 1 of that Act 
authorized the Secretary of War to adjust, 
pay or discharge any claim, express or implied, 
upon a fair and equitable basis that has been 
entered into in good faith during the present 
emergency, * * * for the acquisition of 
lands or the use thereof, or for damages re- 
sulting from notice by the Government of its 
intention to acquire or use such lands for the 
production, manufacture, sale, acquisition or 
control of the equipment, materials, or sup- 
plies, or for service, or for facilities or other 
purposes connected with the prosecution of the 
war,” ete. 

“Under Section 2 of the Act the Court of 
Claims was given jurisdiction to adjudicate 
the claim of any claimant who shall not be 
willing to accept the judgment, payment or 
compensation offered by the Secretary of 
War,’ etc. 

“Section 5 of the Act of February 2, 1919, 
made a similar provision for the adjustment 
and settlement by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of ‘such net losses as have been suffer- 
ed by any person, firm or corporation by rea- 
son of producing, or preparing to produce, 
either manganese, chrome, pyrites or tungsten, 
in compliance with the request or demand of 
the Department of the Interior, the War In- 
dustries Board, the War Trade Board, the 
Shipping Board, or the Emergency Fleet Corp- 
oration, to supply the urgent needs of the 
nation in the prosecution of the war.” 


| 
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“The Act, however, omitted to confer upon 
the Court of Cl: aims jurisdiction to hear and 
determine claims arising under said Section 5 
made by those who were not willing to accept 
the adjudication of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as was provided in case of those dis- 
satisfied with the adjudication of the Secre- 
tary of War in the cases referred to in Sec- 
tion 1.” 

“The purpose of this Act is to put both sets 
of claimants—claimants for losses due to con- 
tracts relating to the sale of lands or the 
manufacture of supplies or equipment and 
materials as provided in Section 1, and claim- 
ants for losses growing out of mining or 
preparation for the production of minerals as 
provided in Section 5, en the same basis as to 
the right to have their claims adjudicated in 
some judicicial tribunal.” 

“To deny the latter set of claimants the 
same due processes of law for the determina- 
tion of just and equitable claims would be in- 
consistent with the general policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and with the particular policy adopt- 
ed in the Act referred to, of giving to every 
citizen a fair opportunity to be heard before 
an impartial tribunal upon all claims arising 
out of contracts, express or implied, and also 
upon all equitable as well as legal rights. The 
bill will afford such a remedy, and we recom- 
mend its adoption.” 


On Saturday, May 22, the members of 
the House Mines Committee, headed by 
Chairman Garland, appeared in a body 
before the House Rules Committee, re- 
questing immediate action on this amend 
ment in the House. The Rules Commit- 
tee gave earnest consideration to the ne- 
cessity of this measure. While no rule 
was issued, the attitude evinced at the 
liearing gives the claimants the hope that 
when Congress reconvenes, this bill will 
be considered and claimants will be given 
the right to appeal to the Court of 
Claims. 

The Commission, according to the 
latest available figures, has awarded par 
tial amounts claimed in 145 claims, 
amounting to $1,098,731.83, which is ap- 
proximately 33 per cent. of the amounts 
claimed. 

The administration expenses to date 
are close to $300,000, an average of ap- 
proximately $1000 per day for each 
working day since the beginning of the 
administration of this bill. The high 
point of the Commission’s activities was 
in the week of April 24, in which nine 


claims were recommended for award, 
and the low point for the week ending 
May 15, in which three claims totaling 
$3300.70 were recommended for award. 
The week prior to that there were only 
two claims recommended for award, but 
the amount of money involved was 
larger, being $8531.02. 

The average number of claims passed 
for award since the beginning of the ad- 
ministration of this Act has been one 
claim for every two working days. The 
145 claims have been passed for award 
at an administrative expense of between 
$275,000 and $300,000. 


THE INCOME TAX SITUATION 

According to former Commissioner 
Roper of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, it is costing the people of the 
United States $25,000,000 annually to 
administer the tax gis An officer of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau whose duty 
it is to supervise in a general way the 
activities of the Bureau estimates that it 
is costing the business men of the coun- 
try $100,000,000 annually in the prepa- 
ration of their tax returns. This makes 
a total of $125,000,000 cash outlay an- 
nually in an effort to meet the nation’s 
requirements under the law, a sum 
greatly augmented by the attorneys’ fees, 
and other expenses in necessary junkets 

Washington in efforts to secure ad- 
justments or file protest. It is not un- 
usual for a small corporation to spend 
from $2500 to $10,000 in this way. 
Probably $200,000,000 is nearer a correct 
cost of the annual tax collection. 

But this is not the most serious phase 
of the present tax situation. Corpora- 
tions are unable to safely estimate their 
credit standing or proceed with increased 
development of business, owing to the 
fact that they do not know the exact 
amount of their reserve funds or exact 


assets. 
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The Government is now collecting 
daily in excess of a million dollars in re- 
audits of the tax returns of 1917 alone, 
the estimate of the Bureau being that 
from expected returns of this sort the 
business of the country will pay into the 
Treasury of the United States $365, 
000,000 this year, a sufficiently 
large, when coming in the form of an 
unexpected debt, to stagger the industry 
of the country, especially when it is 
realized that later returns are still to be 
audited, with a possibility of a duplica- 
tion to some extent of the unexpected 
taxes now being levied for 1917. 

The result of all this is that no bank 
can pass finally and favorably upon an 
application for credit in a large amount 
until the bank, at the expenditure of con- 
siderable time and money, has made a 
very careful examination into the tax 
relations of the applicant with the Goy- 
ernment. Scarcely a day passes but it is 
found that as a result of this peculiar 
and embarrassing confusion, concerns 
very greatly in need of credit and whose 
business is of such a nature that develop- 
ment and enlargement should be encour- 
aged are turned down by the banking 
houses of the country and left on the 
verge of bankruptcy. This is not a par- 
ticularly pleasing situation in times of 
financial instability. 

A peculiar condition resulting from the 
attempt to administer an almost unwork- 
able tax law is that scarcely a day passes 
but some special expert of the Revenue 
3ureau makes final report upon the tax 
returns of some corporation, finding 
large sums of money still due to the Gov- 
ernment under the law. In many cases 
this unexpected tax reaches as high as 
a million dollars. In a few cases the re- 
audit tax has reached $10,000,000. It 
is not unusual to double the tax originally 
paid. The Revenue Bureau ‘finds the 
taxpayer bitterly disappointed at being 
forced to meet an unexpected liability. 

It may not be generally known 
throughout the country, but it is well 
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known in Washington that the adminis- 
trators of the law are thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the complexities and perplexi- 
ties continually confronting them, and 
the fact that they are always forced into 
the position of apparently endeavoring 
to give the taxpayer the “worst of the 
deal.” Individually and collectively we 
believe the officers and employes of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (and there 
are 17,000 of them) endeavor to do the 
right and just thing within the law, but 
the problems are so complex and the im- 
possibility of applying a general rule or 
decision or plan of administration to the 
various taxpayers so generally recog- 
nized that always there is a feeling of 
friction, discord and general dissatsfac- 
tion which can never be eliminated 
and this is admitted openly by leading 
officers in the Administration. 

Five thousand carefuly selected men 
are now handling tax problems in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau in Washington. 
Twelve thousand men are in the field 
making examinations. The 1917 tax re- 
turns are but partially audited. Twenty 
millions is being spent annually in wages 
alone for these experts, and yet no effort 
has been made, and probably none will 
be, to audit the personal returns repre- 
senting the incomes from $5000 down- 
ward. To pay any attention to the 
smaller returns would make necessary an 
additional 5000 expert auditors, and the 
money which might be received from the 
reaudits would probably be absorbed 
many times by the added necessary ad- 
ministrative machinery. 

The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue is now ready and anxious to co- 
operate with the country in the reor- 
ganization of the whole tax system, and 
it is hoped the business organizations 
will stand together as a unit in making 
possible the creation of a businesslike 
law, a businesslike administration and the 
elimination of theories and selfishness in 
this whole connection. 
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INCOME TAX LAW REVISION 


The members of the American Mining 
Congress are well aware of the fact that 
there was recently held a national con- 
ference of business organizations in Chi- 
cago. At this conference, which was 
assembled at the urgent request of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
the American Mining Congress, there 
was organized a National Tax Commit- 
tee, its membership including five mem- 
bers already selected by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and one rep- 
resentative each from the various groups 
of specialized business organizations or 
divisions of industry represented in the 
conference not holding membership in 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

These 16 men elected by the Chicago 
conference were authorized to increase 
the membership of their own committee 
as they saw fit and necessary, and after 
having two meetings in New York it has 
finally been decided to invite certain 
other organizations to participate, giving 
a total membership to the committee of 
probably 25. It has been hoped, and 
still is, that this National Conference 
Tax Committee, as it will be known, will 
be looked upon as an organization rep- 
resenting the business interests of the 
country, willing to stand together as a 
unit in this effort to clear the tax situa- 
tion. There are now four other inde 
pendent movements under way, and an 
effort will be made to consolidate all of 
them. 

One, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, has been asked by some of 
its members to issue the usual referen- 
dum for the purpose of securing the ex 
pression of the business men of the na- 
tion as to necessary changes in the law. 
Another, the National Credit Men’s As 
sociation, has been doing splendid re- 
search work, and has compiled some val 
uable statistics. Another, the National 
Susiness Men's Tax Committee, com- 
posed largely up to the present time of 


the manufacturing jewelers of the coun- 
try, has long been endeavoring to gather 
about itself other forces in combination. 
The National Single Tax Organization 
is busy with its propaganda, as it always 
has been, in connection with tax matters. 
It seems the part of good business to do 
away with divisions and individual opin- 
ions at this time. 

An effort to consolidate all tax activi- 
ties at this time, if successful, will jus- 
tify and probably lead to Government 
co-operation with the business men of 
the country in preparing, first, a work- 
able tax law, and, second, and fully as 
important, a scheme of administration 
through which not only will the Govern- 
ment be financed, but the business men 
of the country will place themselves once 
more upon a safe financial basis while 
meeting in full their obligations to the 
country. 

Some of the best tax experts in the 
country will represent the mining indus- 
try on this committee. Paul Armitage of 
New York, chairman of the American 
Mining Congress Standing Federal Tax 
Committee; R. C. Allen of Cleveland, 
vice-president of the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, formerly a member of 
the Advisory Board to the Treasury De- 
partment, and also a member of the Min- 
ing Congress Tax Committee; Rush C. 
Butler of Chicago, of the Coal Associa- 
tion, and Harry H. Smith of Oklahoma, 
of the American Petroleum institute, are 
representing the interests of the mining 
industry. We feel sure these men, al- 
though forced to sacrifice a great deal of 
time and effort in behalf of the industrv 
in this matter, will be performing a na- 
tional service which will bring to them 
great credit and make the mining men 
of the nation their debtors for all time. 


WILL LABOR SUCCEED? 


The American Federation of Labor, 
through its self-organized non-partisan 
political campaign committee, has de- 
cided that there must be a house-cleaning 
on Capitol Hill. Some politicians pooh- 
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pooh at the idea of Mr. Gompers and his 
cohorts entering into politics seriously, 
but Mr. Gompers and his friends of or- 
ganized labor take themselves seriously. 
And the most serious part of it is that 
the business men of the country appear 
not to admit that there is anything se- 
rious about the political activities of the 
Federation of Labor. 

We are prone to talk about the absurd- 
itv of an organized 5 per cent. of the 
citizenship attempting to control either 
politics or business, and we are prone 
to think that organized labor cannot pro- 
duce the quality of political astuteness 
and far-sightedness necessary to a suc- 
cessful political campaign. But the cold, 
hard fact is that the average politician, 
if he is just a politician, hesitates before 
he flies into the face of what is commonly 
called “the labor vote,” and Mr. Gompers 
knows this, and Mr. Gompers makes the 
best of it. 

The so-called non-partisan _ political 
campaign committee which the American 
Federation of Labor organized into a 
political movement is only non-partisan 
to the extent that it does not care a fig 
whether a man is a Christian, a Hotten- 
tot, a Prohibitionist or a Republican, if 
he is just sufficiently a tool of labor to 
carry through whatsoever program labor 
may desire to present. 

And another fact which should not be 
lost sight of is that IF the Federation of 
Labor, backed, endorsed, strengthened 
and financed by a number of elements in 
the country which desire as much as 
anything else to try out the wonderful 
things promised by the laborites succeeds 
in holding together the vote of its four 
millions of adherents, plus the various 
radical elements above mentioned, the 
business of the country will probably 
have to deal with a new problem when 
the next Congress meets. 

It seems to us that business has a suffi- 
cient load to carry without voluntarily 
allowing anything else to happen. We 
say voluntarily because the business men 
of the United States have had fair warn- 
ing in plain English, written, printed and 
published by Mr. Gompers and his asso- 
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ciates, and if the employers of the coun- 
try allow a radical labor program to 
carry, the business of the country will 
in turn have to pay the bills. 

We have yet to read a single expres- 
sion from Mr. Gompers or anyone else 
connected with the non-partisan political 
campaign to the effect that all that labor 
wants and is working for in this cam- 
paign is the election of men who will 
measure justice in the laws to be passed 
and administered. We mean justice in 
the fullest sense of the term, applied 
alike to labor and capital, to the property 
owner and the non-property owner, to 
the great mass of unorganized as well as 
the 5 per cent. of organized working peo- 
ple. Instead of that, a radical unbend- 
able, uncompromising program is pre- 
sented by labor. 

We have yet to gather from any of the 
material which has been sent out to the 
press by the non-partisan committee that 
there is any intention on the part of la- 
bor—as represented by this committee 
and the Federation of Labor—to admit 
that there is any possibility of an adjust- 
ment of the industrial situation other 
than the full and complete surrender of 
employers to the terms imposed in the 
Federation program. Not one word has 
been spoken indicating that Mr. Gompers 
and his associates are willing to sit down 
with a group of business men to talk 
over business in a businesslike manner 
with the intention of meeting the busi- 
ness situation frankly and_ honestly. 
These self-appointed non-partisan people 
have prepared a nice, large guillotine 
upon which it has already theoretically 
placed every man in both Houses of Con- 
gress and in every State in the Union who, 
by any of his acts, public or private, has 
shown an unwillingness to bend upon his 
bare knee and bow his head to accept 
the mandates of the labor hierarchy. The 
records of Congress have been very care- 
fully searched, and every utterance 
which has appeared in official print 
checked upon. The non-partisan politi- 
cal committee is very greatly saddened 
at the thought that the Congress of the 
United States contains so many men who 
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are willing to express themselves in such 
unmistakable terms as being against the 
domination of union labor. These men 
have been listed, classified, indexed and 
theoretically shelved politically. Mr. 
Gompers and his architects are very 
busy constructing modern catacombs in 
which some of the nation’s most splendid 
men and unfortunate members of Con- 
gress are to be placed when properly 
mumified by the election process. 

Perhaps the American Federation of 
Labor has a lesson to learn in the com- 
ing election. It has already received 
some instruction from the great mass of 
people in the United States, and it will 
probably do no harm to see that the les- 
son is well worked out in advance and 
demonstrated in such a way that its ef- 
fect will be lasting and the education 
complete. In the meantime, however, it 
might be well for the employers of the 
nation to retire to their closet for silent 
consideration, for, instead of a unani- 
mous agreement on the part of employers 
and business, there seems to be about as 
many suggested political and industrial 
theories in connection with wages, hours, 
production, open shop and democratic 
treatment of the industrial problems as 
there are groups of employers. When 
this disorganized situation is placed over 
and against the deadly parallel of one 
briefly stated fact, the UNWISDOM 
OF BUSINESS and the wisdom of Mr. 
Gompers and his non-partisan movement 
are apparent: Labor is a unit! 

WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

With no thought of minimizing the 
danger with which the radicals have 
threatened the nation, we should remem- 
ber with reassurance one of our national 
characteristics. We have a madness for 
nomenclature. We like to give old things 
new names. 

Remember the “muck-raker” and the 
companion word at the time — the 
“trusts.” Then there was the time when 
every bewhiskered wanderer was a mem- 
ber of Coxey’s Army. It is not so long 
since that about this time of the year the 
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newspapers of the country would begin 
to be full of accounts of violent assaults 
upon divers persons by kissing bugs. 

Today we are somewhat too prone to 
call every successful business man a 
“profiteer,” and every pseudo-reformer 
with radical tendencies a “Bolshevist.” 
The “ins” and the “outs” we have always 
had with us, and of necessity always will. 
So let us not make too much of a bogie- 
man even of our problems of social un- 
rest, and by giving foreign names to our 
domestic problems convince ourselves 
that we have something to deal with that 
we know not of. We are still funda- 
mentally American both in our beliefs 
and our ideals. 


TO INVESTIGATE 
SHALE 

Department has esti- 
mated that the oil-shale deposits in the 
Western States carry several billion gal- 
lons of oil valuable for commercial uses. 
It has been said that the one great prob- 
lem to be worked out is the possibility 
of production of oil from these shales 
at a cost allowing commercial profit. 

At the twenty-second annual confer- 
ence of the American Mining Congress 
in St. Louis last fall, a group of men in- 
terested in a study of the subject held a 
National Oil Shale Convention, discuss- 
ing freely the phases of the oil-shale situ- 
ation as developed thus far, both by the 
Government and various private investi- 
gators. 

Dr. V. C. Alderson, president of the 
Colorado School of Mines, became chair- 
man of the National Oil Shale Division 
of the American Mining Congress, and 
that division began at once the assembling 
of information looking to an early work- 
ing out of the problems involved in the 
development of this new resource. Dr. 
Alderson sailed last week on the steam- 
ship Haverford for a 60-day sojourn in 
the shale fields of Great Britain and Eu- 
rope for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough investigation of the oil-shale situa- 
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tion and the methods of producing, re- 
fining and marketing of the shales now 
under commercial development. Before 
sailing Dr. Alderson was granted an in- 
terview with Sir Auckland Geddes, Brit- 
ish Ambassador, who at one time was in 
direct charge of the oil-shale develop- 
ment of Great Britain, and who is per- 
sonally in contact with the present-day 
shale situation. Dr. Alderson carried 
with him letters of introduction to emi- 
nent British officials, scientists and pe- 
troleum experts, and will be able to make 
first-hand investigations and notes upon 
this important resource, which, unless 
all signs fail, will some day be one of 
the greatest wealth producers in the 
West. 

Dr. Alderson has just completed a 
book on “American Oil Shales,” which 
will shortly appear from a New York 
publishing house, and, having completed 
investigations of American shale, the 
further information to be developed by 
the European trip will equip him to sub- 
mit a most complete and _ satisfactory 
statement of the world’s situation as to 
this resource to the members of the 
American Mining Congress, who will 
thus profit immensely through the volun- 
tary co-operation of Dr. Alderson at this 
time. 


THE “KICK-BACK” 

It is rarely that the common people 
that indefinable group of the long-suffer- 
ing public so often referred to in popu- 
lar oratory—get an “inning.” It is a 
“long lane that hath no turning,” how- 
ever, and the peculiar conditions now ex- 
isting have made possible a long-hoped- 
for opportunity. The “worm has 
turned,” and the public “is at the bat,” 
so to speak. 

The psychology of the “overall club” 
movement was not at first recognized. 
it was taken as a rather foolish and im- 
potent demonstration of public protest. 
It was and it wasn't. The idea was 
there, and the idea has worked effectively 
for results. 

The public simply refused to buy un- 
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necessary things. The individual felt 
a bit abashed when he vowed not to pay 
the price. He thought that his one shirt 
less and one pair of shoes less would 
never be felt, but it was, because the in- 
dividual purchaser multiplied himself 
by thousands and hundreds of thousands, 
and thirty days of “dead business” 
brought the merchant to his knees. In 
turn, the manufacturer is feeling the 
“punch” through cancellations of orders, 
and news dispatches show that even the 
shoe factories—those overprosperous or- 
ganizations which have been financed and 
refinanced since America launched itself 
into war—-are being forced to shut down 
and reduce production or else reduce 
profits, and it isn’t the present-day tend- 
ency to cut profits. 


“Go slow” is the word among many 
factories; “speed up” is the cry of the 
nation. Thus we find that certain inter- 
ests which have been crying “Wolf!” 
about a shortage of production and “‘in- 
efficiency” on the part of labor are play- 
ing the game under the same rules long 
recognized as the “Labor Program.” 
“Limit service to make the work go 
around” has been the union idea. “Main- 
tain the price by preventing a glutted 
market’ seems to be the present rule. 

The public hasn’t quit buying because 
it is oversupplied. Far from it. It isn’t 
wearing patched shoes and old clothes 
because it likes the idea. It is merely 
trying to keep itself out of the poorhouse 
by refusing to be robbed of its last cent. 
There have been columns of public ad- 
monitions and speeches picturing the 
public as a spendthrift out on an orgy 
of money-spending. But the average 
daily expenditure for the bare necessities 
of life have become a wild orgy looked 
at from the old-fashioned viewpoint 
and the public is experiencing that “next 
morning” awakening with a_ strongly 
reminiscent taste in its mouth. It has 
taken a new oath, and it is keeping it. 
The 25-cent hose at $1.25 per pair and 
the $3.50 shirt at $12 have palled on the 
public. The “better-buy-now,-as-the- 
next-lot-will-be-higher” propaganda has 
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worked itself into its grave, and the man 
who conceived the Piggly-Wiggly idea 
will drive the food profiteer into a se- 
questered corner. Even the $1 theater 
seat at $2.50 is not so well filled as of 
yore. Good work, do you say? Tue 
MininG ConGress JOURNAL will say it 
is, but listen! Have you heard the loud 
voices of the “labor leaders” crying 
“Peace on Earth” and acclaiming labor 
as willing now to stand by the verdict of 
the jury? You have not. Instead you 
have heard and are still hearing the in- 
sistent demand for more money, greater 
control of industry and a very audible 
“The public be damned!” as usual. 

What is the idea of this editorial? It’s 
this: What goes up must, through the 
laws of nature, come down. When the 
runs out, the balloon must come 
down. When the fuel is exhausted, the 
plane must drop. When the profiteer 
puts too much weight on the “peak” of 
his price tower, it must topple. When 
the demands of Labor become too unrea- 
sonable for Industry to carry, Industry 
must stop. 


gas 


Natural laws are at work, and lucky 
are we if by “sitting tight in the boat” 
we may avoid a catastrophe. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW 
MONTH 


OF THE 


The trend of things marketwise in its 
effect on the mining industry for the past 
month has been extremely interesting. 
Going into the month with a weighty bur- 
den of unfavorable conditions, we have 
emerged chastened, but with a much 
stronger optimistic undercurrent of senti- 
ment. The first of May saw the country 
at the peak of its terminal congestion, due 
partially to shortage of equipment and 
partially to the outlaw  switchmen’s 
strike. Two hundred and forty thousand 
cars were congested at terminals loaded 
with merchandise on which the banks of 
the country were carrying heavy loans. 

The financial stringency which had 
been dragging its way along through the 
beginnings of our period of deflation 
was rapidly accelerated by these frozen 
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credits. The rates for time and call 
money both advanced rapidly, time funds 
for a considerable period being out of the 
market entirely. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was called upon to 
relieve the car congestion in the middle 
of the month, and by appointment of 
terminal committees began immediately 
to make progress in more rapid unload- 
ing, by which and by the rerouting of 
empties has now cut the congestion by at 
least 50 per cent. 

To relieve the pressure at their banks, 
retail merchants inaugurated sales of 
both the their shelves 
and that which was being feleased at the 
freight terminals, thus turning the tide 
of credit which had been largely tied up 
in commodities back into the more liquid 
money market. There was some curtail- 
ment of original production, due to short- 
age of raw materials, but this at no time 
reached an alarming point. 


merchandise on 


The rapid 
decline in Liberty bonds to new lows, 
Second 4's dropping as far as $81.80, 
caused, first, an excess wave of selling 
because of the calling of huge loans se- 
cured by such bonds on the part of the 
banks, and an even more greatly in- 
creased wave of buving following the 
establishment of such low prices by the 
general investing public of the country. 
This again moves extensive holdings of 
the bonds from large holders of large 
blocks back into the hands of smaller 
holders of smaller units, and is an ex- 
tremely favorable and healthy indication 
in the Liberty bond market. Liberty 
bonds are not back to prices of the first 
of the year, but they have recovered all 
of their during the month of 
stringency, ending May 20, when they 
made their record lows. The rapid ab- 
sorption of these bonds by the people 
when huge blocks of them were thrown 
over by companies needing fresh money 
for the financing of their enterprises, 
which they could secure more readily 
and more cheaply by selling Libertys 


le 


even at a loss than by going into the se- 
curity market with issues of bonds and 
preferred stocks on their own account, 
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is a splendid commentary on the lack of 
any basic danger to our financial struc- 
ture in our process of deflation. We 
have taken one long step in this deflation 
process, and have proved at least that a 
country can go through a trying period 
of deflation without the necessity of its 
being accompanied by a panic. 

With deflation in commodity prices 
apparently well on its way, it would be 
idle to look for the prices of stocks to 
reach the average levels of 1919. If your 
dollar will buy more in the commodity 
market, it must of necessity buy more in 
the security market. While the mer- 
chants have been having from 20 to 40 
per cent. discount sales, the stock brokers 
have been having the same bargains, and 
in neither case will there be a return to 
former high-price levels. 

The railroad and equipment issues 
will probably be especially favored be- 
cause of the rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads through prospective Government 
assistance in the form of allowance of 
increased revenues and granting of loans 
for immediate purchases. The demand 
for steel products continues strong, and 
ferro manganese is an especially note- 
worthy feature of the metal market, as 
it now brings $250 spot and $200 for fu- 
tures. This has caused the reopening 
of a number of large substantial man- 
ganese properties, and ore producers are 
receiving around 8o cents per unit f. o. b. 
furnaces for their products. No long 
contracts can be secured at these figures, 
however. 

There are conflicting reports with re- 
gard to the possibilities in the coppers, 
prices for the metal apparently ranging 
all the way from 18 to 22 cents for both 
spot and futures. The problems of 
financing [European purchases of raw 
materials, particularly metals, are daily 
more encouraging with the rise in foreign 
exchange. 

If we are to judge, therefore, by basic 
statistics, we may feel that in the month 
of May the country passed through the 
second step in the period of deflation 
which it has taken this year, the first be- 


ing in February. The New York Re- 
serve Bank statement for May 15 shows 
a ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
Federal Reserve note liabilities of 40.3 
per cent., being within a fraction of a 
point of the record low for the year; the 
statements for each succeeding week 
have shown a slight improvement in the 
ratio. The record low on Liberty bonds 
May 20 has brought out strong rebuying. 
Time money is now being freely offered 
for 60 days at 8% per cent., and the call 
money rate for two weeks has fluctuated 
between 6 and 7 per cent., with 6 as the 
average rate. It is, therefore, quite ap- 
parent that if our deflation can be con- 
tinued in this orderly manner, accom- 
panied by only slight period of depres- 
sion, we have nothing to fear from the 
dangers of a decisive panic, and that our 
whole problem will be met by increased 
production at normally diminishing 
prices. 

THE SUPER-POWER PLAN 

In these days of economizing in gov- 
ernment appropriations, it is refreshing 
to note some of the remarks on the floor 
of the House by Representative Good of 
Iowa, chairman of the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriations Committee, and Represent- 
ative Byrns of Tennessee, ranking mi- 
nority member of that committee, in 
which they urged additions to appropria- 
tions. Their arguments were in defense 
of an item of $125,000, providing for an 
engineering investigation by the United 
States Geological Survey of the super- 
power project for the Eastern United 
States. Mr. Byrns stated, “This prop- 
osition is one that looks forward to the 
conservation of our resources, and, as 
has been stated, the time is at hand when 
something must be done looking to the 
conservation of our fuel supply, because 
those in authority state that at present 
the known supply of oil will be exhausted 
within a very few years at the present 
rate of consumption.” He further char- 
acterized this Geological Survey investi- 
gation as one that should be made “by 
(sovernment experts in order that if the 
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investigation discloses that such a plan 
is practicable, those who are asked to 
make these investments will have confi- 
dence in the accuracy and impartiality 
of the report.” Chairman Good, in re- 
porting the Sundry Civil Bill, had al- 
ready made special reference to the su- 
per-power item in the bill as unique, but, 
as he believed, vitally important, and he 
stated that such a survey would repre- 
sent “Government initiative and co-oper- 
ation, which will result in the saving to 
the country of hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. It will result in a great 
saving in the direct cost of fuel. It will 
furnish a reserve source of power for 
transportation and utility companies, 
which will be of large value in time of 
labor disputes and public emergencies. 
The principle can be applied broadly. 
Its benefits will accrue to towns and vil- 
lages and to the farms of the country.” 
Chairman Good also stated that this pro- 
vision best illustrated the policy of in- 
cluding in the appropriation bill items 
providing for the future. He said “Gov- 
ernment cannot stand still. It must ad- 
vance. It must provide for healthy 
growth of every useful governmental ac- 
tivity.” In concluding the debate on this 
item, which was followed by a favorable 
vote, Chairman Good remarked, “We 
may smile at this proposition. We may 
laugh it out of Congress, just as we did 
by ridicule the proposition of Mr. Lang- 
ley in regard to the airplane.” 

To those who are interested in scien- 
tific and engineering investigations under 
Government auspices, such expressions 
by leaders in Congress are, encouraging. 
It is also worthy of note that neither Mr. 
Good nor Mr. Byrns represent sections 
of the country that would primarily and 
immediately be affected by the proposed 
investigation ; they seem to represent the 
country as a whole. 


Must Be Added to Capital Account 


All expenditures by a mining company for 
prospecting and development for the purpose 
of enlarging the business or continuing it be- 
yond its present limits must be charged to 
capital account. 


OIL SUPPLY FOR THE NAVY 
CAUSING GRAVE CONCERN 


In a letter to Geo, 
the U. 


Savs: 


Otis Smith, Director of 
S. Geological Survey, Admiral Griffin 


“We now have in commission seven (7) bat- 
tleships of a combined horse-power of 204,000, 
which burn oil only. In addition to these, we 
have building twelve (12) other battleships of 
533,000 horse-power; six (6) battle cruisers of 
1,080,000 horse-power, and ten (10) scout 
cruisers of goo,000 horse-power, making a total 
under construction of these three classes of 
ships aggregating 2,513,000 horse-power. 

“In oil-burning destroyers, we have actually 
completed two hundred and thirty-four (234), 
with an aggregate horse-power of 5,626,000, 
and under construction eighty-seven (87) oth- 
ers which will be completed during the next 
fiscal vear, and will bring the total horse- 
power of destroyers up to 7,975,000. 

“Our submarines already completed aggre- 

gate about 80,000 horse-power in |)iesel en- 
gines, and those under construction will more 
than double this figure. 
“Besides these vessels of a purely military 
character, we have others such as: mine 
sweepers, tugs, destroyers and submarine tend- 
ers and fuel ships, in which oil is used as fuel, 
whose horse-power aggregates 173,400. 

“To sum up, we actually have completed and 
ready for service ageregating more 
than 6,000,000 horsepower in which oil alone 
is used for fuel, and have under construction 
other vessels which will bring this total up to 
nearly 9,000,000 horse-power 


vessels 


“Our requirements for the next fiscal vear 
are estimated at 8,000,000 barrels of fuel oil, 
and 2,621,000 gallons of lubricating oil. 

“The demand of the Navy alone for oil 
looks very formidable in comparison with the 
requirements of two or three years ago, and 
when it is considered that a large number of 
merchant ships completed during the last three 
years also burn oil, and that many industrial 
establishments have recently converted their 
power equipment to oil burning, the question 
of an adequate supply of fuel oil for the Navy 
hecomes one of great concern. 

“I share with you the views you have re- 
peatedly expressed regarding the national im- 
portance of conserving our oil. Without an 
assured supply our Navy would be practically 
useless, and I shudder to think what the result 
would be if anything should occur that would 
even remotely threaten this supply.” 


Occurrence of Helium 


Helium is found particularly in natural gases 
that do not burn readily—the so-called “wind 
gas”—because it is invariably accompanied by 
comparatively high percentages of nitrogen, a 
gas which is itself comparatively inert.—Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
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EVANS POINTS OUT NEVADA’S 
NEED FOR EXPERIMENT STATION 


Representative Charles R. Nevada 
made the concerning 


Evans ¢ 
following statement 


Nevada's need for a new mining experiment 


station: 


“Nevada's position as compared to other 
States is unique—more than 100,000 square 
miles is sti!l Government-owned. re- 
spectiully urge for that reason Government 


appropriations, which comes from all States, 


that our 


consideration for the 


vast area of public lands have due 
dk rived 


Nevada's 


value is 


great benefit 


from a mining experiment station. 


earnestness and knowledge of such 
shown by our Legislature appropriating $30,000 
for housing this station. 


“That sum is now available for the 


purpos 
of locating a mining experiment station con- 
tiguous to our State University and State 


School of 
each other. 
“The steady, consistent and enormous produc 
tion of scoresof various valuable minerals justi 
fy our claims, but the potential production which 


Mines, 


where they will mutually aid 


will be aided is 100 times greater. Hundreds 
of mining districts with thousands of mines 
and prospects will repay the expenditure a 


thousand times over Mining has become a 


science which all States sustain, 
“The experiment station will inform with 
authority both the prospector and investor, 


stimulating legitimate activity and preventing 
misinterpretation if attempted, thus affording 
protection and encouragement to the residents 


of all States. We have great deposits upon 
the mountain-sides, running 64 per cent. in 
iron. Immense tonnage of copper in almost all 


the 17 counties, nearly all which lie dorm- 
ant. The Comstock produced $600,000,000 in 
silver during the “6os and is still producing. 
Goldfield district, in Esmeralda county, pro- 
duced more than $100,000,000 in gold and i 
still producing. Tonopah district pro- 
duced several hundred millions in gold and 
silver, and her production today is greater than 
ever. 

“Ely, in White Pine county, is treating at one 
plant alone 15,000 tons per day of copper ore. 

“The State is corrugated with small moun- 
tain ranges, with minerals everywhere; gold, 
silver, copper, lead, quicksilver, manganese, 
coal, potash; in fact, all known minerals from 
antimony to zinc. My figures are approximate 
but 17 eects Value of all minerals in 
1916, $53,500,000. For 56 years, since Nevada 
was admitte das a State, it has produced a bil- 
lion in gold and silver alone or more than 15 


per cent, of the entire output of the whole 
United States. Her mineral resources are 
probably not 1 per cent. developed. Every 


Our pro- 


county is enormously mineralized. 
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duction was growing more widely distributed 
and 


until 1917 steadily increasing, when the 
war claimed more than 8 per cent. of our 
population, and more than $20,000,000 cash 


was advanced to the Government upon war 
subscriptions. Now, owing to higher costs of 
mining, depletion of our best labor and excess- 
profits tax, the mining industry is carrying too 
heavy load to continue its forward progress. 
This load can he lightened by recognition and 


advice obtained from a mine experiment sta- 
tion, which can and will solve the numerous 
mining problems. 


“We are not complaining, but are proud to 
record the facts that minerals are there await- 
ing scientific methods for a 
hy the cyanide process for silver ores, econo- 
mical treatment of low-grade oxidized lead 
and silver ores existing throughout the State; 
processes for extracting oi] from oil shales; 
economy of treatment for low-grade oxidized 
copper and silver ores; low-grade lead; zinc 
ores containing gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc 
and iron, Lies slime settlement problem, con- 
servation of lime and cyanide, used in treat- 
ment, of w ‘hich we are perhaps the largest 
most of which is lost in tailings. 


greater extraction 


users, 

“Improved methods of 
proved treatment of 
ores carrying 


precipitation, im- 
antimonial and arsenical 
gold and silver, improved con- 
centration and flotation process, improved pro- 
cesses for sulphide ores making their appear- 
ance as depth is attained. 

“Leaching 
tration of 
for sulphur 
platinum, ete. 
investigating 
aiding the 
produce 


of oxidized copper ores, concen- 
mercury ores; increased recovery 
ores; advice upon rarer metals, 
; concentration of tungsten ores; 
waste in metallurgy, generally 
small mine t odevelop into a big 
thus mines are more made than 
found. Locating an experiment station near 
will bring great benefit by aiding development 
of the public domain. The State has appro- 
priated $30,000 for housing the station if it is 
granted to us. There is no provision in the 
law requiring the State to appropriate a part 
of the expense. I believe our State, according 
to a conservative estimate, is not more than I 
per cent. developed because it is public domain 
to such an extent. It would cost the Govern- 
ment $25,000 to establish this station. The 
annual maintenance of this station would de- 
pend to a great extent on the number of men 
employed <a some other conditions, but I 
imagine they are all living within the appro- 
priation. The $30,000 appropriated by the 
State is for housing, so that the Government 
would be at no expense in this way, and they 
plan to put it in close proximity to our State 
University and State School of Mines. The 
station is to be established in Washoe county 


on the Southern Pacific Railroad at Reno, 
that county having about 25 per cent. of the 
population of the State. We have not an 


experiment station in Nevada, the closest one 
heing at Salt Lake. 
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COMMISSION NAMED BY PRESIDENT TO 
FIX NEW ANTHRACITE WAGE SCALE 


President Wilson on June 4 appointed a 
commission of three men to settle the wage 
controversy between the anthracite coal miners 
and operators. 


The members of the commission are Wm. 
O. Thompson of Columbus, Ohio; Neal J. 
Terry of McAdoo, Pa., and William L. Con- 


nell of Scranton, Pa. 

‘The commission's award is to be made with- 
in sixty days if possible, and its award as to 
wages will be retroactive to April 1, the date 
when the contracts between the miners and 
operators expired. 

Mr. Thompson, who will represent the pub- 
lic on the commission, is president of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. Mr. Ferry, who will repr 
sent the miners, is a member of the executive 
committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and Mr. Connell, the operators’ rep 
resentative, is an independent operator. 


The President on May 21 wrote the follow 
ing letter to the operators and miners of th 
Anthracit Scale Committee: 

“T hay itched with more than passing 


interest your efforts to negotiate a new wag 
scale for the anthracite coal fields. The at 
rangement to continue work at the mines after 
April 1 pending the adoption of a new agree 
ment, which you entered into when the previ 
ous wage scale was about to expire, was highly 
commendable and filled us all with hope that a 
mtract would be mutually worked out 
and the supply of anthracite coal continued 
I sincerely trust that the 
-calized 
“T have, however, been advised that there ts 
may not come to an agre 
I need not remind you that 
overed from the economic 
he war. We need the ful 
our people to restore and 
economic standards and 
rehabilitation of Europe. A 
time in a great basic industry 
mining would be a very 
disturbing factor in our lives and industric 
To have one take place now while we art 
actively engaged in the problems of reconstruc 
tion would be a serious disaster.  Anti.racite 
coal is used principally in domestic consump 
tion. Any shortage in the supply would ai 
fect a multitude of homes that have been spe- 
cially equipped for the use ef this kind of fuel 
It would have to be supplemented by the use 
of substitutes such as bituminous coal or oil, 
diverting these commodities from transporta 
tion and manufacturing industries which they 
now supply, using more cars because of the 
longer hauls and thereby reducing the efficiency 
of our transportation system that are already 
burdened beyond their capacity. Such a con- 
dition must not occur if there is any way ot 
avoiding it 


new ce 


est productivity oO 

maintain their own 
to assist in the 
strike at 


like anthracite 


] 
coal 


“Tam not familiar with the technical prob- 
lems affecting the making of your wage scale. 
You are. You should, therefore, be able to 
effect an agreement. If for any reason you 
are unable to do so, I shall insist that the mat- 
ters in dispute be submitted to the determina- 
tion of a commission to be appointed by me, 


the award of the commission to be retroactive 
to the first of April rdance with the ar 
rangement vou have already entered into, and 
that work be continued at the mines pending 


the decision of the commission. I 
myself in 


shall hold 
commission 
which I recent- 
with the bituminous 

industt oon as | learn that 
have signified their willingness to 
at work and le by its decisions.” 


readiness ¢ ppoint a 
similarly constituted to the on 
ly appointed in connection 
coal mining 


iM h sich 


continue 


WENTZ ELECTED PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Colonel Daniel B. Went president of the 
Stonega Coke & Coal ¢ Land lithe Building, 
Philadelphia, and a director of the American 
Mining Congress, | elected president 
of the National Coal ociation for the com 
Other offi Is elected 


mg year, Were 

Vice-presidents \lfred M. Ogle, president 
Vandalia Coal Co rre aute, Ind.; J. G. 
Bradley, president Elk River Coal & Lumber 
Co., Dundon, W. \ Ierskine Ramsay, first 
vice-president Pratt | olidated Coal Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., 1 J. D. A. Morrow, 
Washington, D, 

secretary, W. Washi gton, DD. 

Treasurer, J. J. 1 ney, vice-president and 


general sales) 


Company, Philadelph 


Crozer-Pocahontas 


Basis of Inventory 


The rule applicable to all industries is that 
inventories should be taken on the basis “a, 
cost, or b, cost or marke t, whiche ver is lower. . 
It is recognized that in some industries the 
actual cost of production cannot be ascer- 
tained accurately, and it is necessary to ap- 
proximate a cost value by using selling market 
prices as a starting point and reducing such 
selling market prices in each case by an 
amount sufficient to eliminate the element of 
profit. This rule is widely used in many lines 
of industry, notably in those types of mining 
and manufacturing in which a product of more 
than one grade or more than one kind is ob- 
tained by a common operation. Under its ap- 
plication a result can be reached that fairly 
approximates the inventory basis laid down in 
the Regulations.—/nternal Revenue Ruling. 
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MINING CONGRESS DRAFTS 
COAL EXPORT QUESTIONNAIRE 


At the request of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Coal Export 
Committee of the American Mining Congress 
prepared and submitted to a large number of 
exporters of coal a questionnare, asking for 
suggestions and additions in order that a com- 
plete questionnaire might be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the commercial attaches in the vari- 
ous coal-purchasing countries abroad. 

The responses were numerous, and as the 
result of the suggestions so covered the Export 
Committee of the Congress has submitted to 
Hugh D. Butler of the Bureau the folowing 
questionnaire : 

1. What are the relative proportions of 
steam and gas coal used? 

2. Is mine-run or screened lump preferred 
for steam purposes? 

3. What proportion of plants using steam 
coal have stoker grates? 

4. Are these parties buying coarser coal 
and crushing it, or using slack coal? 

5. How many of the plants visited have or 
have not a smoke ordinance? 

6. Do the railroads use a high or a low 
volatile coal ? 

7. Are storage facilities such, in general, 
that a sufficient quantity can be received dur- 
ing the summer months and safely stored 
without danger of fire for the balance of the 
year? 

8. Is the United States a normal source of 
supply, or will the demand for American coal 
become less and less? If the latter, how long 
will the present demand continue ? 

9. In the municipal and similar gas plants, 
is there any legal restriction on the amount 
of HeS in the gas per 1000 cubic feet? 

10. Are the purifying boxes ample or re- 
stricted ? 

11. What is the maximum percentage of 
sulphur in coal these plants can use in emer- 
gency? 

12. What type retorts are used: horizontal, 
vertical, inclined? 

13. Are they hand-charged or mechanical? 

14. What is the average yield of gas per 
Ib. of coal? 

15. Is the manufacture and sale of by- 
products, coke, etc., an essential item? 

16. Is the fusing point of ash considered in 
selection of coal? 

17. Does the consumer usually purchase 
coal direct or through importing firms or 
agencies? 

18. Under the present existing rates of ex- 
change, does the consumer usually have to 
finance his coal supply individually, or is coal 
purchased collectively upon an established col- 
lective credit? 

19. What are terminal conditions, and are 
ships unloaded for a year with low average 
demurrage at the port? 
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20. What are the prospects for handling re- 
turn cargo at your port or nearby ports, and 
if there is cargo available, of what nature? 

21. Has British coal ever controlled your 
fuel market, and if so, what percentage of 
sritish coal is being used now; also, what per- 
centage of American coal was used when 
sritain had available supply ? 

22. What are the discharging facilities at 
unloading ports? 

23. Can steam consumers other than rail- 
roads use high volatile coal as well as low 
volatile ? 

It is understood that this questionnaire will 
now be forwarded by Mr. Butler to the com- 
mercial attaches indicated, and that when the 
data so collected has been returned to Wash- 
ington, the same will be available to American 
coal exporters. 

The Coal Export Committee, whose chair- 
man is Dr. Henry M. Payne of New York, 
is actively engaged in collating coal export 
data, with the purpose of creating an export 
organization under the terms of the Webb- 
Pomerene Bill, which shall broadly include all 
coal exporters of the United States from all 
ports. 

The work of the committee has been very 
thorough and conservative, and no hasty action 
was taken, as the majority of trans-shippers 
and exporters felt that in view of the shortage 
of coal and general transportation conditions 
during the past three months, it would be more 
advisable for the committee to compile all pos- 
sible information for its further guidance and 
create the export organization when conditions 
became most favorable and the demand great- 
est. 


LATEST BUREAU OF MINES 
REPORTS COVER WIDE FIELD 


The latest monthly reports of investigations 
of the Bureau of Mines cover the following 
subjects : 

The Engineering Aspects of the Petroleum 
Industry by Earl W. Wagy; Co-operative 
Petroleum Work in the Rocky Mountain 
Fields by F. B. Tough; Oil Thieves by 
A. R. Elliott; Features of the Colombian 
Petroleum Law by J. W. Thompson; Recent 
Articles on Petroleum and Allied Substances 
by E. H. Burroughs; Safe Storage of Coal by 
H. H. Stoek; Tale and Soapstone by R. B. 
Ladoo; Casting Losses in Aluminum-Foundry 
Practice in the U. S. by R. J. Anderson; Mill- 
ing and Flotation by Thomas Varley; The 
Field of Work of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
by Van H. Manning; Use of Airplanes in 
Mine Rescue Work by F. J. Bailey; Educa- 
tional Agencies in Mining Communities by T. 
T. Read; Influence of Age and Occupation on 
Frequency and Severity of Disability by W. 
W. Adams; The Efficiency of Mine Labor with 
Special Consideration of Industrial Medicine 
and Health Conservation by A. L. Murray. 
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SENATOR’S CHARGES OF PROFITEER- 
ING IN COAL ARE CHALLENGED 


Replying to charges made on the floor of 
the Senate by Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, 
J. D. A. Morrow, the vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, said: 

“I have read your speech on profiteering 
with much interest, but I am constrained to 
deny your statements concerning the profits of 
the bituminous coal industry. To my mind 
it is necessary to refute the indiscriminate 
charge that the bituminous coal industry made 
preposterous profits during the war. Let me, 
therefore, direct your attention to official fig- 


ures on this subject which you have either 
overlooked disregarded. 
“You cite Mr. McAdoo’s report on corpo- 


rate earnings printed as Senate Document 
No. 259 as your chief authority. The un- 
fairness of that report is notorious. Mr. Mc- 


Adoo’s letter of transmittal itself states that 
he selected only companies ‘which in 10917 
earned 15 per cent. or more on their capital 


stock.’ In 1917 there were about 7000 separate 
coal producers. His report, therefore, covers 
only about 6 per cent of the total number. It 
only includes the fortunate 392 who, because 
of specially favorable mining conditions with 
low production costs compared with selling 
prices, or on account of merely nominal capi- 
talization, made 15 per cent. or more on their 
capital stock. It says nothing of the other 
O04 per cent,, some 6600 operators, who admit- 
tedly made less than 15 per cent. Even th 
percentages quoted for the 3902 concerns ar 
no true measure of profits, because they ar« 
hased on capital stock, when the report itsel! 
shows that many of these companies had in- 
vested far more than their capitalization, Con 
sequently, any such conclusions as 
based on that report, are manifestly 


and misleading. 

“Further, with regard to alleged huge profits 
in 1917, the United States Geological Survey 
Report on Coal Production for 1917, page 958, 
shows that the total output of bituminous coal 
in 1917 was sold by the operators at an aver- 
age price of only $2.26 per ton at the mines, 
out of which all operating expenses, fixed 
charges and taxes had to be paid before any 
profit remained 


yours, 
unfair 


“Throughout 1918 prices were under con 
trol of the Government. On November 10, 
1919, Dr. Garfield, United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator, stated publicly that the average price 
allowed the bituminous operators for 1918 
was only $2.61 per ton. He stated further 
that this permitted them an average ‘margin’ 
of 46 cents per ton. Dr. Garfield was careful 
to explain that out of this ‘margin’ Federal 
taxes of 30 cents per ton and some other 
deductions had to be made before the oper- 
ators had any profits. Let me refer you also 
to the report of the United States Bituminous 
Coal Commission, page 41, where the tax 
returns to the Treasury of some 1551 bitum- 
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inous coal mining concerns are tabulated for 
1918. These companies produce about one- 
third of the total output of bituminous coal, 
and after examination of the companies in- 
cluded, the United States Geological Survey 
advised the Commission that these companies 
represented fairly the conditions throughout 
the industry. Please — that 337 of the 
1551 operators reported losses, and that after 
deducting taxes, the average per cent. of net 
income to invested capital for the 1214 com- 
panies reporting profits was less than 11 per 
cent., and for the entire number of 1551 com- 
panies, was only 9.72 per cent. 

“In this connection, I trust you will remem- 
ber that coal mining is a hazardous business 
and cannot be judged by the standards of 
return which are properly applicable to safer 
enterprises. At the outset the operator must 
invest in hundreds of acres of coal land, parts 
of which may afterward turn out to be un- 
workable. He must sink his money if miles of 
underground tunnels and install expensive 
machinery far below the surface, all of which 
investment is subject to rapid destruction or 


total loss by explosions, fires, falls of slate, 
sulphurous mine water and other physical 
conditions. At any time he may encounter 


irregularities in the coal deposits which will 
run his mining costs up to prohibitive figures. 
No 6 per cent. or 8 per cent return is adequate 
for capital which must encounter such risks. 
“As for 1919, the evidence 


obtained by Sen- 
ator Frelinghuysen’'s 


Sub-Committee of the 


Senate which has been inquiring into coal 
conditions since last August, shows that, 
following the lifting Fuel Administration 
control, prices under competition in the open 
market sank to less than the Fuel Administra- 
tion maximum limits The only exceptions 
to this general downward price movement 


were certain high grade coals of special value 
which have always commanded a premium in 
the open market. At the same 
count of the additional increase 
material and on account of 
mining costs advanced 
edge that in 
1918. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has recent- 
ly issued two reports on and selling 
prices of bituminous coal, showing that the 
operators’ ‘margins’ in January and February, 
1920, were only half the ‘margins’ of 
1918. The reports state that the ‘margins’ 
shown are not profit because selling expenses, 
interest “8 investment and Federal taxes are 
still to be deducted 

“The sale of a few cars of 
prices may 


time, on ac- 
in the cost of 
greater lost time, 
It is common knowl- 


1919 profits were less than in 


costs 


about 


coal at high 
heralded broadcast as evidenc- 
ing the general level of bituminous coal prices. 
Nothing is ever said of the millions of tons 
moving currently at low prices. Some bitum- 
inous coal is doubtless being sold today at 
relatively high prices, but under present oper- 
ating conditions high prices are inevitable. 


' 
% 
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_ “An acute transportation shortage, render- 
ing mine operation very irregular and costly, 
has been accentuated by unfair discrimination 
in the distribution of empty coal cars to the 
mines. Under special authorization from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and in thé 
face of the most vigorous protests froin the 
bituminous coal operators, the railroads are 
giving a full supply of cars to those mines 
supplying their locomotives with coal and are 
running these mines six days per week. They 
are scattering the remaining handful of cars 
among the other mines which supply the pub- 
lic utilities, the industrial plants and the do- 
mestic consumers of the country. Hundreds 
of mines thus discriminated against are pre- 
vented from shipping coal on more than four 
or five days per month, but all the expense of 
maintaining thees mines goes on just the same. 
Some of them normally hoist 10, 15 and 20 
tons of water daily for every ton of coal pro- 
duced. This water must be pumped regard- 
less of whether coal is being shipped or not. 
The workings must be kept ventilated, tracks 
cleaned of falls of slate and rock and _ the 
property maintained. Such irregular opera- 
ating conditions in the last few weeks have 
increased production costs at hundreds of 
mines from $1 to $3 per ton. Thus, at the 
same time that this system of discriminatory 
car distribution is depriving the industrial 
consumer and ordinary houscholder of his 
coal, it is doubling the cost of producing the 
little tonnage which is available for him. 

“There can be no permanent improvement 
of social conditions in America proceeding 
from misinformation and misunderstanding 
of the elemental facts. I am satisfied that 
you are sincere in your desire for constructive 
betterment, and, therefore, I am taking the 
time to bring this information to your atten- 
tion. We shall be glad at any time to give 
you or any other public official the facts on 
conditions in this industry. 

“Since your speech has been widely quoted, 
I deem it only fair to make this letter public.” 


As to Surtax 

Where individuals transfer property to a 
corporation which later demonstrates the prin- 
cipal value of such property as oil-producing 
property “by prospecting or exploration and 
discovery work” and then dissolves, trans- 
ferring the property to the individuals, who 
remain stockholders without change in inter- 
ests, and such stockholders sell the property, 
the portion of the surtax attributable to such 
sale is not limited to 20 per cent. of the selling 
price of such property or interests under Sec- 
tion 211, subdivision (b) of the 1918 Revenue 


Act. 


RESTRICTION ON USE OF GASOLINE 
FORESEEN BY DR. GEO. OTIS SMITH 


_George Otis Smith, Director, United States 
Geological Survey, in his speech before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in New 
York on May 28 said, abong other things : 

“The last ten years might be called the petro- 
leum decade. The World War depended upon 
American oil wells for motive power. Gush- 
ers and oil booms increased popular faith in 
an inexhaustible supply of petroleum. Domestic 
production doubled and consumption more than 
doubled, so that Mexican oil has become an 
absolute necessary part of our supply. These 
ten years mark a transition from oversupply 
to overdemand. 

“The ever-increasing demand for gasoline 
and fuel oil are the outstanding oil needs, so 
that the question of priority must soon arise. 
With an estimate of 7,000,000,000 barrels in 
the ground, and the 1920 consumption closely 
approaching a half billion barrels, this rapid 
pace cannot long be maintained. Benzol and 
alcohol from the coke ovens promise only 
enough motor fuel to meet part of the present 
increase in demand; oil from oil shales will 
not be labor-cheap like the petroleum now 
flowing from the wells.’ Regard for the future 
forces us both to plan to use less oil and to 
import more. 

“Some restriction in gasoline consumption 
must soon come; fuel oil in locomotives and 
stationary steam plants must give way to the 
demand for this fuel by the Navy and United 
States merchant marine, which alone this year 
require one-third of the output of fuel oil. 
Oil as a power-saver has a unique function, 
and the demand for lubricating oil must con- 
tinue to increase as the use of machinery 1n- 
creases, 

“Pioneering for oil in foreign countries by 
American capital will not only help secure the 
needed oii, but will also furnish markets for 
American manufacturers, especially of steel 
products. Planning for the future needs to 
include more attention to supplies of raw ma- 
terials to insure the country’s industrial life.” 


Cheerful Charlie 


Charles M. Schwab tells us to laugh at pres- 
ent-day troubles, so 
Let's take our cue from Charlie Schwab, 
And join the chuckling, laughing mob 
Ha! Ha! Bread’s up another cent; 
Ho! Ho! The landlord's raised the rent; 
Hee! Hee! We'll soon be in a tent. 
Ha! Ha! Haw! Haw! Hee! Hee! 
Our coal’s to cost a fearful price. Ha! Ha! 
We'll pay a whole lot more for ice. Haw! Haw! 
And higher taxes—ain't that nice? Hee! Hee! 
Now don't say things will cost still more, 
(We got the giggles once before) 
We'd have hysterics—kick the tloor— 
Tee hee! Har har! WOW! WOW! 
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DIRECTOR MANNING ANALYZES WORK 
BEING DONE BY BUREAU OF MINES 


Before the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions recently, Dr. Van H. Manning, retiring 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, gave an 
interesting and concise summary of some of 
the noteworthy results of the past year’s work 
of the Bureau. Dr. Manning said: 

“In co-operation with the War and the Navy 
Departments, the Bureau of Mines continued 
work on plants for recovering helium, a rare 
gas needed for balloons and airships, from 
natural gas, and demonstrated the merits of 
the processes used 

“Completed the construction, in co-operation 
with the War Department, of a plant for man- 
ufacturing sodium cyanide by the Bucher pro- 
cess, 

“In co-operation with the War Department 
developed a plant for the manufacture of 
nitric acid by the oxidation of ammonia. 

“Investigated mining and milling problems 
at mineral deposits throughout the country 
in order to ascertain the available supply of 
war minerals, and how these minerals could 
be produced more efficiently. 

“Issued reports showing 
Various minerals, 
ing data on the 
dustries. 

“Made a thorough study of the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid in the United States. 


the markets for 
and metals, and giv 
status of various mineral in 


ores, 


“Completed a comprehensive review of the 
explosion tests of coal dust at the experimental 
mine near Bruceton, Pa. 

“Determined the value of the geophone, a 
device for detecting sounds transmitted 
through and rock, in recovery work, 
with esnecial reference to its use in locating 
mine fires and in communicating with miners 
entombed by a disaster. 

“Continued the study of the subsidence of 
the surface over coal mines in Illinois in order 
to ascertain what system of mining will do the 
least damage at the surface while permitting 
the largest recovery of coal. 


coal 


“Completed, in co-operation with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, the appraisal of the segre- 
gated coal and asphalt lands in eastern Okla 
homa which belong to the Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Nations. 

“Investigated, in co-operation with the Pub- 
lic Health Service, dust and ventilation condi- 
tions in mines in Arizona. 

“Through field demonstrations showed oper- 
ators and well drillers how large wastes of 
oil underground may be prevented by cement- 
ing oil wells so as to prevent water from en- 
tering the oil sands 

“Gave the Bureau of Internal Revenue a 
method for estimating the future and ultimate 


production of oil fields, and thus determining 
depletion allowances in taxation. 

“Issued monthly reports on the operations 
of petroleum refineries throughout the United 
States, showing the output of the refineries 
and the amount of crude oil they used, 

“Studied methods of preventing 
oil underground through the infiltration of 
waters into oil sands, 


losses of 


“Determined the advantages of 
method of drilling oil wells 


“Co-operated with St 


the circulator 


officials of Wyom- 


ing in formulating a proposed law governing 

the drilling of wells in the State. 
“Investigated casing roubles fishing 

methods in drilling oil and gas wells. 


Illinois 
m underground wa- 


“Co-operated with St officials of 
in remedying troubles 
ter in oil fields 


“Determined 


the eff various factors 

on the production of gasoline from heavy 
oils by the vapor-phas king process. 

“Made a_ nation-wid nvestigation of the 
grades of motor gasolit cing marketed. 


“Demonstrated the oO} absorption for 


recovering gasoline vat in the residual gas 
rom compression plant ir obtaining gaso 
line from natural gas 

“Gave further attention to the recovery of 
oil from the oil shal Colorado and Utah. 
“Continued investigations of the fusing 
temperature of the asl different coals in 
order to show the liability of the coals to 
clinker, 

“Ascertained — the bility o \merican 


graphites for various purposes 
investigation of 


States and the 


comprchet 
clays of the United 


“Began a 
the white 


value of these clays in the ceramic industry. 
“Began an investigation of the dolomite 
deposits of the Eastern States and the pos- 
sibility of using calcined dolomite as a_re- 
fractory material for lining furnaces. 
“Co-operated with the Geological Survey 


of Ohio in making a survey ol 
of that State 

“In co-operation with the State of Idaho in- 
vestigated the treatment complex lead-zine 
and copper-iron sulphide ores by flotation. 


the fire clays 


“Investigated the fuel value of the lignite of 
the Nenana field, Alask 
“Continued investigations of the treatment 


molybdenum ores 

“As a result of the ex 
of purifying crude graphite 
provements in milling p 
“Studied the possil ilit ot 


methods 
developed im- 


amination of 


ractice 


substituting do- 
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mestic for imported graphite in the manufac- 
ture of crucibles. 

“Co-operated with the War Industries 
Board in measures to reserve an adequate sup- 
ply of platinum for war requirements. 

“In administering the act regulating the 
manufacture, sale, possession and use of ex- 
plosives during the war; supervised the work 
of about 14,000 licensing agents throughout 
the United States and its insular possessions ; 
investigated accidents at explosive plants; ex- 
amined magazines for storing explosives; and 
began prosecutions against violators of the 
provision of the act. 

“During the year trained 9781 miners in 
first-aid and rescue methods at the mine safety 
cars and stations, as compared with 8851 in 
the fiscal year 10918. 

“Investigated causes of 29 mine accidents, 
19 in coal mines and 10 in metal mines. 

“Determined the limitations of Army gas 
masks for use at fires and in industrial platns. 

“Sampled coal mines for the Navy Depart- 
ment and prepared reports on the quality of 
coal and the methods of mining and preparing 
it for market. 

“Continued work on the explosibility of coal 
dust from different mines, thereby gaining ad- 
ditional information on how coal-mine ex- 
plosions can be prevented or limited. 

“Developed a new method of signaling dan- 
ger to miners underground by the injection 
of an ill-smelling substance into the com- 
pressed-air lines supplying mining machines 
and pumps. 

“Continued tests of explosives to determine 
their suitability for use in mines and quar- 
ries. Two new explosives were approved as 
permissible for use in dusty or gaseous coal 
mines. At the end of the vear there were 
162 explosives on the permissible list. 

“Made further tests of an explosive made 
of liquid oxygen mixed with carbonaceous 
material and investigated its suitability for 
mining work, 

“In co-operation with State mine inspectors, 
collected and published monthly reports on 
fatalities at coal mines throughout the coun- 
try. 

“Improved furnaces in boilers of the Emerg- 
ency Fleet, increasing the economy 16 per cent. 

“Acted in an advisory capacity for the Uni- 
ted States Fuel Administration in matters of 
conservation. 

“Aided in extending the use of bituminous 
coal in water-gas manufacture. 

“Planned and had charge of the construc- 
tion and operation of the Government fuel 
yards in the District of Columbia, from which 
all Federal and District Goverment  institu- 
tions in or adjacent to the District are sup- 
plied. 

“Prepared for the War Department and 


Navy Department special steels containing 
uranium, tungsten, molybdenum and_ zirco- 
nium.” 

During the year the Bureau received 97,000 
letters requesting information or publications 
regarding its work, which was an increase of 
20,000 over the previous year. On January 1, 
1920, there were 625 employes of the Bureau, 
of which 250 were on duty in Washington. 
During the war the Bureau had between 3000 
and 3500 employes; 2000 of which were at the 
American University in Washington, on toxic 
gas and explosives investigation. He favored 
the transfer to the Bureau of Mines in July 
of their work heretofore conducted at the 
university The Washington laboratory of 
the Bureau is devoted almost wholly to coal 
analysis. Dr. Manning called the attention 
of Congress and the public to the necessity 
of inspecting coal, the same as meat and other 
products. The coal inspection work of the 
Bureau is done at the point of delivery and 
not at the mouth of the mine. The Bureau 
is analyzing and testing coal for foreign Gov- 
ernments who pay for the work, the Bureau 
supervising, sampling and inspecting. Inspec- 
tion is had in yards at shipping points like Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, from which there are 
large exports of coal, but not sufficient to 
meet the European demand for 100,000,000 tons. 

Dr. Manning said the Fuel Administration 
during the war had a fairly effective inspec- 


tion system. It was, however, a visual in- 
spection, which he did not consider the hest 
method. Under proposed appropriations the 


Bureau contemplated the establishment at 
various points of sampling stations and 
through its laboratories analyze and test coal 
to insure the public that it is getting what it is 
paying for, Referring to the statement that dur- 
ing the war shipments of coal from the mines 
were 35,000,000 tons larger in one year than in 
a previous year, Dr, Manning said: “I had 
information that in that year 35 million tons 
of slate and dirt were shipped as coal.” The 
Swiss Government had complained that coal 
it was receiving from America contained 33 
per cent. ash. The Swiss Minister had con- 
ferred with him on the subject and Dr. Man- 
ning had assured him that there must be a 
mistake, as the Bureau had sampled and 
analyzed the coal. Dr, Manning advised send- 
ing an agent to Europe to follow the coal 
from the shipping point because he did not 
want the American operators to get a “black 
eye.” The Swiss Government paid the ex- 
penses of a chemist who took samples of coal 
shipped from Baltimore and Rotterdam and 
samples of coal received at Switzerland. The 
Swiss laboratory showed the analytical meth- 
ods were the same as the American. The 
trouble was the method of sampling at Rotter- 
dam. The Bureau of Mines samples by tak- 
ing 2000 pounds out of a 50-ton coal car and 
a shovel or bucket is put underneath the 
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hopper and a sample taken as the coal comes 
out. In this way a large sample is accumulated 
which is worked down to laboratory size. 

Dr. Manning said some of the States are re- 
quiring the Bureau to analyze coal which they 
are buying for their State institutions on a 
specification basis, and an increased appro- 
priation was necessary to extend this work. A 
representative of the Fuel Administration had 
estimated $6,000,000 for coal inspection, and 
asked Dr. Manning to request such an appro- 
priation from Congress. However, he did not 
feel like asking for so large an amount and, 
therefore, reduced it ove-tenth. Under this 
appropriation the Bureau would provide coal 
inspectors all over the country, and sampling 
stations geographically located to handle the 
situation. For the work 223 employes would 
y required, at annual salarics amounting to 

127,640, traveling expenses $150,760, coal- 
stations $111,500. Four coal-sampling 
stations were proposed. The stations would 
be more for A, tbo than for anthracite, 
but he favored sampling anthracite as well. 
Asked what would be the result of Govern- 
ment testing of coal, Dr. Manning said the 
consumers would insist on buying their coal 
from mines maintaining a standard certified 
to by the Government, and it would have a 
moral effect on operators and miners in clean- 
ing their coal. Chairman Good said_ that 
anthracite coal at present is not up to the 
standard of the coal that was shipped four, 
five or six years ago. He wondered what the 
loss was in freight paid in sending shale and 
rock and the saving to the public if such sub- 
stance were climinated from coal. Dr. Man- 
ning said that since anthracite was a smaller 
industry he thought it exercised more caution 
in preparing its coal for shipment, but it was 
a fact that during the war and at the present 
time the public is not getting the quality of 
coal that it should receive. 


Dr. Manning recommended an increase of 


$15,000 for the purchase of two rescue auto 
trucks for duty at Norton (Va.) and Mc- 
Alester (Okla.) mine rescue stations, where 


men are trained in mine rescue work and sub- 
ject to call for any disaster that may occur in 
that vicinity. A truck costs $4250 and equip- 
ment $2000. Similar trucks are operated at 
other stations. Virginia produces 9,000,000 
tons of coal a year and employes between 15,- 
000 and 20,000 miners. Norton is in the cen- 
ter of the largest coal-producing section of 
the State, which has a 


maximum radius of 
120 miles. The locality has very limited 
train service, and in the event of mine dis- 
asters it was difficult and sometimes impos- 


sible for rescuers to reach the scene in time 
to aid. Roads were reasonably good for 
auto transportation and extend over to eastern 
Kentucky. The installation of a rescue truck 
at Norton would make the Bureau's work in 
Virginia and Kentucky more efficient. 
McAlester is centrally located in eight pro- 
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ducing Oklahoma coal fields, with an amnual 
production of about 4,000,000 tons and employ- 
ing about Sooo miners. Oklahoma mines are 
gaseous and dusty and subject to explosions. 
The mining station at McAlester 
sented to the Government. by 
operators through popular 


was 
miners 
subscription. 


pre- 
and 


Dr. Manning favored an 
trophics for mine rese 
now provided locally. 
in this activity, 
great educational 
imoprtance. 


appropriation for 
work which were 
Keen interest was taken 
which he described as of 
value and of mine-salety 


Industrial concerns had contrib- 


uted prizes of safety lamps, but he thought 
contestants would appreciate a trophy from 
the Government more than from any other 


source, 
Proposal to appoint State explosive inspect- 
ors hed been dropped, and the 
clearing up its work under the 
Act. Effective work had been 
educating States as to the 


Bureau 

Explosives 
accomplished 
dang reTs of stor 
near business and_ residential 


Was 


age magazines 

sections, 
Recommending increases of 

plove ] ir 


salaries for em- 


Manning said last vear 34 per cent. 


of the technical men went into industries for 
higher pay. The Bureau also lost 44 per cent. 
of its clerks, and there was a turnover of 
1i8o per cent. among its laborers. 

He favored continuation of distribution of 
literature dealing with saving of life, referring 
particularly to miners’ circulars which go to 
every mining community. He estimated there 
were from 25 to 30 different nationalities 
among miners, and it was important to edu- 
cate them in safety measures for their benefit. 

As to investigations of mineral fuels last 
vear the Bureau worked on smoke nuisance 


at Salt Lake He referred to co operation of 
the State institutions and associations in work 
of this character. 


The Emergency Fleet Corporation had cred- 


ited the Bureau with saving one-sixth of fuel 
used on merchant vessels. He recommended 
an expansion of the work, as there were a 


great many scientific and technical problems 
calling for solution. The work of analyzing 
and testing coal for the States and foreign 


should he further extended. 
for tests analysis received by the 
the eight vears ending June 30, 1919, amounted 
to $24,558. Practically all of the tests are 
confined to coal and oil Coal investigations 


countries Fees 


Bureau for 


cover analysis and test of coal for the Federal 
Government, the States and foreign govern- 
ments; fusibility of ash and efficiency of 
hoiler equipment. As regards the latter the 
Bureau determines the most efficient coal for 
use in boilers, advising the Government de- 


partments whether they ought to use bitumin- 
ous or anthracite coal, thereby cutting down 
the cost, as in the case of the Government 
Printing Office. 


— 
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NAVY AWARDS OIL CONTRACTS— 
TO RECOVER OWN GASOLINE 


Awards for —— barrels of fuel oil has 
been made by the Navy Department. 

In order to avoid further increasing the 
price of oil and gasoline by decreasing the 
amount of American oil available for com- 
mercial purposes, the Navy Department, in 
awarding its contract for the coming year's 
supply, by a slight modification of its stand- 
ard specifications, has been able to utilize a 
large amount of crude Mexican oil hitherto 
unavailable for naval purposes. 

In addition, the Navy will receive as a by- 
product, in refining this oil for fuel use during 
the coming year, 15,792,000 gallons of gasoline, 
which will not only meet the Navy's full de- 
mand, but lea sufficient to relieve the needs 
of other departments to a con- 
siderable extent at a price of approximately 
the actual cost of manufacturing and transpor- 
tation. 

The department has also inserted a clause 
in the contract by which the company ain 
this oil for the Navy agrees to instruct special- 
ly detailed naval officers in every detail of 
manufacture, and to give the Navy the use 
of any patented or secret processes should it 
later seem advisable to go in the refining busi- 
ness on its own account. In this way for the 
first time exact and accurate knowledge of 
the cost of fuel oil and gasoline — be ascer- 
tained, and in future years the Navy will be 
in possession of indisputable data as to what 
should be a proper cost for both oil and gaso- 
line. 

The limit of the facilities which could be 
completed for delivery of fuel oil under the 
contract which contemplates the refining of 
the heavy Mexican grade of oil without mix- 
ture with American gas oil was found to be 
approximately 10,000,000 barrels of crude oil, 
but the department has also secured from the 
company refining this oil an option of 10,000,- 
000 additional barrels should it be decided to 
arrange for additional refining facilities. 

The present awards are based on the tenders 
received after a second opening had been held 
by the Department with a change of specifica- 
tions so as to use in place of what has been 
known as Navy standard the grade known as 
Bunker “A,” which is the same as the Navy 
standard with the exception that the limitation 
as to sulphur content is eliminated. 

On the first opening of bids for fuel, on 
the 16th of March, of a total of 5,000,000 bar- 
rels requested, bids for only 718,000 barrels 
Navy specifications oil were received, with 
prices ranging from $3.65 to $4.20, contingent 
on points of delivery. This was both as to 
price and aoe so unsatisfactory as to 
cause the Navy to hold a second opening on 
the 26th of April, when the suppliers were 
given an opportunity to quote on Navy stand- 
ard, Bunker “A” and also a special specifica- 
tion which approximated Bunker “B” grade. 


As a result of this opening there were received 
an offer from the Cochrane-Harpver Company 
of Boston for the the manufacture of 3,000,000 
barrels of Bunker “A” oil; all other bidders 
quoting on oii which could not be satis! factorily 
used. While the Cochrane-Harper bid was 
satisfactory as to —: the total amount did 
not fully meet the Navy requirement; there- 
fore, the matter was taken up with the various 
bidders and modifications of their tenders 
were secured on which the following awards 
have been approved by the Department: 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, 800,000 barrels 
at $3.258 per barrel at New York. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, 
500,000 barrels at $2.85 per barrel, delivered 
Baton Rouge. 

Texas Company, 900,000 barrels, $3.40 per 
barrel at New England points, $3.258 New 
York, $3.40 Norfolk, $2.85 Port Arthur, Tex. 

Cochrane-Harper Company, Boston, 3,000,- 
000 barrels at $3.246 at New England points. 

The oil supplied by the Standard Oil com- 
panies to the Department will be a mixture of 
Mexican oil and light American oil distillate. 
The oil furnished by Cochrane-Harper will 
be a specially refined Mexican crude. 

In connection with the refining of this oil 
under the Cochrane-Harper Company tender 
arrangements were made for instruction to 
naval officers in the detail of manufacture. 
The contract with this company also gives the 
Navy as a by-product 8,400,000 gallons of 
motor gasoline at 20 cents, and 7,392,000 gal- 
lons at 22 cents a gollon ,the Navy Depart- 
ment having the right to renew the contract 
for the yeer succeeding at the same rate and 
quantity for gasoline and a reduced rate of 
approximately 25 cents a barrel on the fuel 
oil. Compared with the low bids on gasoline 
ior the same points received by the Navy 
under a special opening under which no awards 
have yet been made, the Navy will save $1,580 
000 on gasoline, thus making the actual cost 
under this bid of the fuel oil if the gasoline 
aving is deducted, to the Navy during the 
first year approximately $2.72, and for the 
second year, should it renew the contract 
under its option, $2.47.. The refining of this oil 
will be done at a 1 greatly enlarged plant now 
in process of completion at Fall River, Mass. 
The Navy also will be provided with storage 
at that point without expense for 400,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil as well as for storage of 
drums and gasoline in bulk. Cochrane-Harper 
have also agreed in their contract to provide 
storage at cost at other points where the Navy 
may expect large demands from the service. 

The awards made provide the Navy with 
approximately 5,200,000 barrels of fuel oil and 
15,000,000 gallons of gasoline during the first 
year, with the option of renewing the Coch- 
rane-Harper contracts so as to insure at least 
3,000,000 barrels of oil and 15,792,000 gallons 
of gasoline next year, with a further option 
of 10,000,000 barrels of crude oil for next 
year should the present scarcity continue. 
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INDUSTRIAL USES OF TNT ARE 
LIMITED, EXPERTS DECLARE 


TNT, the explosive developed during the 
war, is not likely to be generally used because 
of its cost is the conclusion’ reached by the 
Bureau of Mines after an investigation to 
discover the safest and best ways of utilizing 
surplus quantities of the material left over 
from the war for industrial blasting purposes. 
The investigation was undertaken solely to 
aid in the salvage of the material accumulated 
for war uses and released by the armistice, it 
being unsafe for storage against possible fu- 
ture emergency. “It is not intended to pro- 
mote the use of TNT as an industrial explo- 
sive,” says the report, by Charles E. Munroe, 
chief explosive chemist, and Spencer P. How- 
ell, explosive engineer. “The clouds of smoke 
given off by TNT on explosion shows that the 
highest efficiency is not obtained. It can be im- 


TNT in 


nitrate or 


proved by mixing the 
portions with sodium 
nitrate or 


proper pro- 
ammonium 


some other cheap oxidizing agent 
which will consume the combustible matter. 
By such admixture not only will the energy 


resident in TNT be uti 
tent, but 


ized to a greater ex- 
the cost of the resulting explosive 
should be much that of TNT. It 
may be desirable to add other material with 
which to waterproof this product.” 

The report TNT 
used for dobe shots howlders, 
ing stumps and for spliting 
results the equal of 40 pet 
elycerin dynamite ; it de 
a No. 8 electric detonat it detonates com- 
pletely under water and detonates completely 
aftermoderateimmersion in wet holes; appear- 
ance of black smoke is not to be taken as an 
evidence of incomplete detonation, 


less 


svas can he successfully 
for remov- 
logs; it will give 
cent. straight nitro- 


tonates completely with 


The report states that the following con- 
clusions were reached after tests eonducted 
by the agricultural college of the University 
of Wisconsin: TNT can be safely cartridged 


learing; it is a usable 
iring, its desirability 
complete detonation 
require the use of No. 8 
oisture in land clearing opera- 
tions does not materially affect the work; nor 
do ordinary variations in temperature; the 
health of the users in open-air work is not 
noticeably affected; amount of TNT required 
is 75 per cent. of the necessary charge at 20 
per cent ammonia dynamite; on account of 
smaller quantities used, definite sizes of cart- 
ridges should be made; there may be danger 
from overloads if the material is not properly 
cartridged. 


and handled for land 
explosive for land cl 
depending on the cost 
and best results 
detonators ; 


RELATIVE COSTS OF COAL 
AND FUEL OIL DISCUSSED 


The relative cost of fuel 
vessels was discussed before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recently by Army 
and Navy officials. Capt. R. C. Smith of the 
Navy, Supervisor of the Port of New York, 
speaking of efforts to prevent ships from dis- 
charging oil in New York harbor, said that on 
an average 118 merchant vessels using oil, 140 
oil tankers and 1160 Shipping Board vessels 
burning oil docked in the harbor. He said 
fuel oil was 20 to 4o per cent. cheaper than 
coal. Col. Harry Taylor, Army Engineer, said 
the Army had considered converting some of 
the sea-going hopper dredges from coal to 
oil burners, but investigation indicated that 
it was hardly worth while, as the price of 
fuel oil approached so closely that there would 
not be much saving. There was greater con- 
venience in burning oil, as it required less 
number of crew and was cleaner, but as far as 
cost was concerned there was little difference 
between oil and coal. He had been informed 
that some of the Standard Oil refining plants 
were burning coal and selling their fuel oil. 


oil and coal for 
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INTEREST IN OIL ADDS TO 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY’S DUTIES 


The largest increase of work of the 


Geolog- 
ical Survey is in oil. 


Dr. George Otis Smith, 
Director of the Survey, in testimony before a 
Congressional Committee, said all the Eastern 
States are interested in oil, and the small in- 
vestors look to the Survey for guidance. A 
rush is on to advise where oil may be found. 
The Survey is making studies of distribution 
of oil and oil production as a matter of -na- 
tional concern in connection with fuel oil for 
the Navy and merchant marine. 

Dr. Smith predicted activity in the oil shales 


within the vext two or three years. “How- 


ever, in oil we are following the procession 
instead of leading it,” he said, referring to oil 
companies who have more geologists than the 
Government. The Survey investigations were 
important, as they would prevent drilling where 
no oil is to be found. 

As to coal and metalliferous deposits, Dr. 
Smith said that during the war the Survey 
did not consider coal to be a war mineral to 
the extent of finding new deposits because we 
have coal mines enough. Considerable work 
has been done on metals, especially steel hard- 
ening metals, 


connection with the steel in- 
dustry. 


A special steel alloy section has been 
organized, and the work began during the war 
went as far as Cuba in search for chromite 
and manganese. 

There should be at once an investigation in 
connection with iron and copper in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Reverting to oil, the Survey is making in- 
vestigations of temperatures of deep wells, 
finding abnormally low temperatures for the 
great depth of wells in P ennsylvania and West 
Virginia. Wells of a depth of one and one- 
half miles have shown a temperature of 170°, 
confirming the idea that it is worth while to 
hunt at those depths for oil and gas. If in 
these Eastern wells temperatures like those 
in the Rocky Mountains were found it would 
show the uselessness of hunting for oil in such 
temperatures because the oil would be dissi- 
pated by the high temperature. From these 
investigations the Survey is learning consider- 
able regarding underground — temperatures 
which has a direct economic bearing on oil 
and gas. The Survey is also making investi- 
gations to determine more about conditions 
which control the migration of oil from its 
point of origin into anticlines or domes, where 
it is now collected. As these conditions are 
discovered, the Survey can advise where and 
where not oil or gas may be found and thus 
limit wild-cat explorations by companies to 
the areas where they have a better chance. 
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Another line of investigation concerns the 
relation between the carbon content of coals 
of an area with a possibility of oil in the 
same area. He said that in an anthracite 
region oil could not be found, but where car- 
bon content of the coal goes down it can be 
determined whether or not it is worth while 
to hunt for oil. Dr. Smith said the oil shales 
of the West were insurance against the future, 
“but must not be considered as a substitute for 
petroleum because it involves such a large 
amount of labor.” He estimated that the 
United States had only a 20-year supply of 
oil, although it could be 30 or 50 years under 
a more liberal estimate. 

Oil surveys will probably be undertaken in 
Alaska the coming year. Oil development is 
promising in the Katalla field, where there has 
been a small development, and also further 
West on the Alaska peninsula. 

Dr. Smith said the country’s welfare de- 
pends in part upon a weekly statement of coal 
production. He referred to the work of the 
Survey last spring in urging consumers to 
buy coal sufficient to meet their needs, with 
the result that there was an increased demand 
for coal and an increased production. He 
believed the country escaped a serious curtail- 
ment of production in industries as a result 
of the appeal of the Survey to buy coal. 

Director Smith said the statistics on mineral 
resources were of practical use and should be 
continued on a weekly basis. He referred to 
the co-operation of 28 coal operators’ associa- 
tions furnishing statistics and said local asso- 
ciations and the coal industry shared in the 
expense of getting this material together. Ex- 
penses of the coal section of the Survey ap- 
proximated $17,000 and those of the } National 
Coal Association $5500. 

Dr. Smith referred to the rapid increase in 
the mineral industry, saying that the Survey 
was trying to meet the i increased need for sur- 
veys. When he became director our mineral 
industry had an annual production of $2,000,- 
000,000, while ti has now reached over $5,000,- 
000,000. It did not require twice as much 
work to get returns for 2,000,000 tons of ore 
as it did for 1,000,000 tons. 

Director Smith said the recent land-leasing 
bill would involve considerable amount. of 
specialized activity by the Survey. It will be 
looked to for advice and recommendations re- 
garding the outlining of permits, the areas, 
and the form of the leasing blocks for coal 
leases. Applicants should not get more than 
their share of the outcropping coal. While con- 
siderable quantity of coal lands had been 
classified, a great amount of work remained 
to be done, estimated at 40,000,000 acres. The 
Survey would have to determine whether the 
40,000,000 acres which have heen withdrawn as 
coal land really is coal land or not. This with- 
drawn land is in Montana, the Dakotas and 
Colorado. During the war no coal land 
classifications were made. Preference would 


probably be given to oil lands, 
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At this writing, June 1, there have been in- 
troduced during this session 19,640 bills; 14,308 
in the House and 5332 in the Senate. 

The activities of both the House and Senate 
during the month have been confined almost 
wholly to the Army and Navy Reorganization 
measure, Merchant Marine legislation, the ap- 
propriation hills and soldier relief measures. 

The Committee on Ways and Means has re- 
ported a bill to simplify the Revenue Act of 
1918 by making it impossible for the taxpayer 
to turn over property to friends and relatives 
for sale in order to evade income taxes. This 
bill is H. R. 14198 and is reviewed in the 
following columns, 

On May 25 the Ways and Means Committee 
held a hearing upon the Bill H. R. 13201 to pro- 
tect the monetary gold reserve. Hearings were 
reopened on the 27th, and it is anticipated 
that the bill will be reported from the Com- 
mittee before the recess. 

The Senate Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing on May 25 reported favorably the Poin- 
dexter Bill, which permits dissatisfied claim- 
ants under the War Minerals Relief Act to 
take their claims to the Court of Claims. The 
Garland Bill, which has the same provisions 
is still pending action on the favorable report 
of the House Mines and Mining Committee. 
It is also anticipated that favorable action will 
be taken upon these measures before the re- 
cess, 

The Sundry Civil Bill 
amendment increasing the Bureau of 
appropriation for mining experiment stations 
from $175,000 to $250,000. In this connec- 
tion Representative Evans of Nevada has re- 
quested the House Appropriation Committee 
to appropriate funds for a mining experiment 


Senate 
Mines 


carrics the 


station in Nevada near the State University 
for which the State Legislature has already 


appropriated $30,000. 
The Tungsten, 


sills have 


Magnesite and Zine Tariff 
all been favorably reported from 
the Senate Finance Committee, but no action 
has been taken upon them in the Senate. It 
is hoped by the friends of the Tungsten Bill 
that action can be secured before the Congres- 
sional recess. 


The Seasonal Coal Rate Bill is pending be- 
fore the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, having been reported favorably by the 


sub-committee. No action by the full com- 
mittce is expected before the recess. 
Representative Raker of California intro- 


duced a bill to suspend the assessment work 
on mining claims for 1920 in the United States 
and Alaska, which bill is reviewed in the fol- 
lowing columns. The House Committee on 
Mines and Mining has decided not to recom- 
mend the passage of the bill on the ground that 
there is no justified reason therefor. 

Senate Joint Resolution 339 to create a 
joint commission on reorganization of admin- 
istrative branches of the Federal Government 
was reported in the House of Representatives 


May I 
H. R. 3223, granting power to the Federal 
Trade Commission to administer and accept 


inventions and patents, which nassed the Sen- 
ate April 6, was reported in the House May 
12 and is awaiting the draft of certain amend- 
ments, 


The following bills of importance have been 
introduced : 


Division Mines and Geology 


S. 4360. Introduced by Mr. Henderson, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. (Division of Mines and Geology.) The 
bill provides for the establishment in the De- 
partment of the Interior of a Division of 
Mines and Geology, to be under the control 
and direction of an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, which secretary shall be technic- 
ally qualified by experience and education to 
exercise the powers and duties imposed by the 
hill. He is to be appointed by the President, 
and to receive $10,000 a vear. Section 2 pro- 
vides that all powers and duties now conferred 
or imposed by law upon the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey or the directors 
and members thereof, which in the opinion of 
the President, relate to mining, metallurgy and 
mineral technology or the Geoiogical Survey, 
the classification of the public lands, and the 
examination of the geological structure, min- 
eral resources and products of the national 
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domain, are hereby vested and imposed in the 
Division of Mines and Geology. All officers 
and employes of the bureau and survey, or of 
such part of any department, commission, bu- 
reau, agency, or office the powers and duties 
of which are hereby vested and imposed or 
authorized to be vested and imposed in the 
Division of Mines and Geology, shall become 
officers and employes of the Division of Mines 
and Geology, and all records, books, docu- 
ments, papers, etc., belonging to the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey shall be- 
come the property of the division. Section 
3 provides that the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior in charge of this division, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
may appoint, remove and fix the compensation 
of the officers and employes in the division as 
may from time to time be provided for by 
Congress. All such appointments, except to 
any position carrying a salary of $5000 a year 
or over, shall be made from lists of eligibles 
furnished by the Civil Service Commission. 
The Act shall become effective 30 days from 
and after its passage 


War Minerals 


H. R. 14073. Introduced by Mr. Oldfield, 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
(Repealing Section 50 of the Army Contracts 
Bill.) The bill provides that Section 5 of the 
\rmy Contracts Bill, approved March 2d, 1919 
(The W'ar Minerals Relief Act), shall be re- 
pealed. 


Annual Assessment Work 


H, 5: Res. 349. Introduced by Mr. Raker, 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. (Suspending 1920 Assessment Work.) 
The resolution provides that the provision of 
Section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which requires on each mining 
claim located and until a patent has been is- 
sued therefore, not less than $100 worth of 
labor to be performed, or improvements ag- 
gregating such amount to be made each year, 
he suspended as to all mining claims in the 
United States, including Alaska, during the 
calendar year 1920. Providing further that 
every claimant of any such mining claim in 
order to obtain the benefits of the resolution 
shall file, or cause to he filed, in the office 
where the location notice or certificate is re- 
corded on or before December 31, 1920,a notice 
of his desire to hold said mining claims under 
this resolution. 


Coal 


Seasonal Coal Rates, was reported 
from the Sub-Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce by Mr. Frelinghuysen. The sub-com- 
mittee and unanimously approv- 
ed the bill as amended, and adopted the prin- 
ciple and most of the phraseology of the orig- 
inal bill, but provided definite differentials ex- 


S. 4087, 


pressed in cents instead of in percentages, 
above and below the tariff rates, for the trans- 
portation of coal, and provided a graduated 
series of increases and decreases in such 
rates, varying with the months in which the 
transportation takes place. The substitute 
bill, S-4278, supersedes the original bill. The 
committee believes that legislation of this 
character requiring lower freight rates on 
coal during the spring and summer months 
and higher freight rates during the fall and 
winter months will tend to encourage consum- 
ers to develop storage to 
accept deliveries of coal in advance of their 
seasonal needs, and thus to keep the mines 
operating more constantly throughout the year. 
The committee believes that it will bring about 
the stabilization of the price of coal; the 
capacity output of all the coal mines in the 
United States, assuming fairly constant opera- 
tion, would far exceed the present consump- 
tion; it will obviate very largely the pressing 
necessity for more coal cars; would remedy 
the present inadequacy of terminal facilities; 
will promote regularity of employment in the 
mines, and would thus settle most of the out- 
standing grievances of the miners, and also 
increase compensation for the miners. It does 
not believe that®any confusion will result from 
changing the rate on coal monthly by specified 
amounts either for carriers or shipments and 
that the revenues of the carriers would not 
he affected. That the transportation of more 
coal in the spring and summer will not em- 
barrass the railroads in handling other sea- 
sonal movements of crops, ete.; and that the 
acquisition of more coal cars does not afford 
a practicable and complete remedy for exist- 
ing difficulties. The committee realizes that 
the feasibility and effectiveness of the proposed 
legislation depends very largely upon the 
practticability of storing coal in large and 
small quantities. As a result of testimony 
and from information secured through cor- 
respondence, the committee entertains no doubt 
whatever but what practically every kind of 
coal mined in the United States can he stored 
safely, conveniently and cheaply. The com- 
mittee report is signed by Messrs. Freling- 
huysen, Townsend and Myers. 


Blue Sky 


S. 4439. Introduced by Mr. Capper, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
(Amending Anti-Trust Law. This _ bill 
amends the Act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopolies by 
adding a new paragraph after Section 6, which 
provides that no person, firm, partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation shall sell, or offer 
for sale, to the public in interstate commerce, 
honds, stocks, or other evidences of interest 
in or indebtedness of any corporation or asso- 
ciation through the United States mails or 
any other medium of transportation until they 
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have filed with the Federal Trade Commission 
a statement which shall be made under oath 
before a notary public and signed by the 
president, secretary, treasurer or other chief 
financial officer, and a majority of the board 
of directors, which statement shall contain the 
following: The names and addresses of the 
officers and directors and the number of shares 
held by each and how same were acquired; 
the purpose for which the corporation was 
organized and the general nature of its busi- 
ness; the location of its principal and branch 
offices; amount and plan of capitalization of 
the corporation; consideration for which stock 
has been and will be issued; the purposes to 
which the proceeds of sale of stock will be 
devoted; a description of the property and 
assets with estimated valuation; names of the 
promoters, fiscal agents and underwriters. It 
also provides for a fine of $5000 imprisonment 
for one year or both for violation of the provi- 
sions of the Act and appropriates $50,000 to 
the Federal Trade Commission for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921. 


Public Lands 
Introduced by Mr. 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Indian Reservations.) The bill 
amendment to the Leasing Bill, 
make available the unallotted 
lands within Indian reservations whenever 
such lands, or such portions thereof as the 
Secretary of the Interior may determine, are 
declared by the said Secretary to be subject 
to exploration for and disposition of the min- 
erals, in the form and manner provided by the 
Act, except that such lands may only be leased 
and patents shall not be issued for the same 
and except that all moneys received from royal- 
ties and rentals from such lands shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Indians belonging and hav- 
ing tribal rights on the reservation where the 
leased land is located. The Seerectary of 
the Interior is authorized, in his discretion, 
to lease unallotted Indian lands containing 
deposits of potassium, ashestos, precious stones 
and other non-metalliferous minerals under 
such terms and conditions not not inconsistent 
with the Act as the Secretary may determine 
and announce by general regulations as best 
adapted to the development of such minerals 
The bill specifically states that the Act will not 
apply to the five civilized tribes and Osage 
Nation of Indians in Oklahoma. 


H. R. 13851. 
referred to the 
(Mining on 
proposes an 
which shall 


Hayden, 


Labor 

H. R. 544. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national employment bureau in 
the Department of Labor. This bill was re- 
viewed originally in the May (1919) issue of 
the Mintnc Concress JourNAL, and was re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor, to which 
it had been referred, with amendment on May 
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18. The amendments to the original bill are 
slight. The provision for the establishment 
of free labor exchanges to co-operate with 
State agencies was eliminated and in its stead 
the bill provides that the Bureau may only 
assist and co-operate with State labor ex- 
changes where such exchanges are under State 
authority and comply with the rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the bureau, and to this 
end the bureau is authorized to contribute to 
the maintenance of the State exchange a sum 
not greater than the sum appropriated and 
spent by that State for such pe The 
only appropriation carried in the bill is $5000 
for the salary of acommissioner of employment, 
but if the legislation finally is enacted it will 
give authority for larger appropriations. Orig- 
inally the Department of Labor requested 
more than a million dollars for this service, 
but opposition to the proposal resulted in its 
defeat. The provision also that the Bureau 
shall dissemiate information on industrial con- 
ditions was eliminated 


H. R. 13229. Introduced by Mr. Campbell. 
This bill is identical with the bills which have 
previously been reviewed in this department, 
creating a Women’s Bureau in the Department 
of Labor. 


Anti-Trust 
Introduced by Mr. Capper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary 
ciation of Agricultural Producers.) 
is similar to a number of 
introduced during the session, and provides 
that persons engaged in the production of 
agricultural products as farmers, planters, 
ranchmen, dairymen or fruit growers may act 
together in association, corporate or other- 
wise, with or without capital stock, in col- 
lectively processing, preparing for market, 
handling and marketing in interstate and for- 
cign commerce, such products of their mem- 
bers and such producers may organize and 
operate such associations and make the neces- 
sary contracts and agrements to effect that 
purpose, any law to the contrary notwith- 


S. 4344. , 

(Asso- 
The bill 
bills which have been 


standing. Providing further, that such asso- 
ciations are operated for the mutual benefit 
of the members thereo! No member is al- 


lowed to have more than one vote, and the 
association does not pay dividends on stock 
ormembershipcapitalin excess of 8 percent. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, if he has reason 
to believe that such association is acting in 
restraint of trade, _ authority to disperse 
the association, and the Department of Justice 
has power to enforce of orders issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture 


R. 13997. Introduced by Mr. 
ferred to the Committee on 
Foreign Commerce (Amending the Act to 
Regulate Commerce.) The paragraph entitled 
“First” of Section 19a of the Interstate Com- 


Esch, re- 
Interstate and 
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merce Act is amended to rez idas follows: Insuch 
investigation said commission shall ascertain 
and report in detail as to each piece of property, 
other than land, owned or used by said com- 
mon carrier for its purposes as a common Car- 
rier, the original cost to date, the cost of re- 
production new, the cost of re production less 
depreciation, and an analysis of the methods 
by which these several costs are obtaincd, and 
the reason for their differences, if any. The 
commission shall in like manner ascertain and 
report separately other values, and elements 
of value, if any, of the property of such com- 
mon carrier, and an analysis of the methods 
of valuation employed, and of the reasons for 
any differences between any such value and 
each of the foregoing cost values. 


S. 4385. Introduced by Mr. King, referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. (4mending 
the Act to Protect Trade and Commerce 


Against Unlawful Restraints and Monopolies.) 
The bill amends Section 1 of the original Act 
approved July 2, 1890, by providing that every 
contract, corporation, association, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspir- 
acy to monopolize or attempt te monopolize 
the trade or commerce in any commodity 
among the several States or with foreign na- 
tions is illegal. Every person who shall be a 
party to any such contract, corporation, or 
association, or shall engage i nany such com- 
bination or conspiracy shall he deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction the reof, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by both such punishments in the discretion of the 
court. The bill repeals Sections 2 and 3 of the 
Act approved July 2, 1890. Sections 4, 5 and 
6 shall be applied for the enforcement of Sec- 
tion I as amended. 


H. J. Res. 350. Introduced by Mr. Flood, 
referred to the Committee on Rules. The bill 
amends Section 6 of the original Act against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies and pro- 
vides that the Federal anti-trust laws shall be 
amended so as to clearly provide that con- 
tracts for collective sales of farm, orchard, 
plantation, ranch or dairy products by produc- 
ers’ associations, corporate or otherwise, are 
not combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 


trade or commerce under the anti-trust laws, 
and that nothire contained in the anti-trust 
laws shall be construed to forbid the exist- 


ence and operation of such associations, or to 
forbid or restra‘n individual members, direct- 
ors or oflicers thereof from making such col- 
lective sales and nrescribing terms and condi- 
tions thereof. Section 2 nrovides that the 
Committee on Judiciary shall report a bill car- 
rying out these principles at as early a date as 
possible. 


Revenue 
H. R. 10918. Introduced in the Senate on 
May 6. The bill is an amendment proposed 
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by Mr. King to the original bill H. R. 10874, 
which provides that special or dumping duty 
shall not be imposed in any case, unless the 
Collector of Customs for the port at which 
such imported merchandise is dutiable, shall 
first find and determine from the evidence be- 
fore him, that the production, manufacture, 
sale or distribution of such commodity within 
the United States is not controlled by any 
corporation, association, combination, trust or 
conspiracy to create a monopoly in such com- 
modity, and that such commodity is not sold 
in the markets of the United States at an un- 
fair or unreasonable price, and the burden of 
proof to establish the foregoing shall be upon 
the importer, and unless the importer shall 
establish such control, said dumping duty shall 
not be imposed. The original anti-dumping 
bill was reviewed in the January (1920) issue 
of the MitntnGc ConGress JouRNAL on page 42. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives House 
of Representatives Document No. 754. A 
supplemental estimate of appropriation, re- 
quired by the Bureau of Internal Revenue for 
expenses of collecting the war revenue during 
the remainder of the fiscal year 1920. Wil- 
liam M. Williams, Commissioner, succeeding 
Daniel C. Roper, in his letter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury asked for an additional $535,- 
ooo for the collection of war revenue during 
1920. He explains that the returns of 1917 
and 1918 are now being audited simultaneous- 
ly and that the Bureau has built up the force 
in a conservative manner, and is now turning 
out a much larger volume of work. The 
bureau records show that while as a result 
of audit and field investigations taxes that 
otherwise would not have been discovered ag- 
gregating $149,130,148.96 were assessed for 
the period from July 1, 19190, to December 31, 


1919. Mr. Williams says that the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1921 should be at least 
$6,000,000, in addition to the amount appro- 


priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
which was $21,000,000. 


H. R. 14207. Introduced by Mr. Gould, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
This bill amends paragraph 11 of Section 214 
of the Revenue Act by providing that contribu- 
tions, gifts made within the taxable year to 
corporations organized and operated exclusive- 
lv for religious, charitable, scientific, educa- 
tional, patriotic or memorial purnoses, or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children or ani- 
mals, no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private stock- 
holder or individual. or to the special fund 
for vocational rehabilitation authorized by Sec- 
tion 7 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to 
an amount not in excess of 15 per cent. of the 
taxpayer's net income as computed without the 


| 
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benefit of this paragraph. Such contributions 
or gifts shall be allowable as deduction only 
if verified under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the commissioner, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. In ‘case of a non- 
resident alien individual this deduction shall 
be allowed only as to contribution or gifts 
made to domestic corporations, or to such 
vocational rehabilitation fund. Section pro- 
vides that this Act shall take effect as of Janu- 
ary I, 1920. 


Petroleum 

S. 361 Introduced by Mr. Cummins, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Audit and Con- 
trol. The resolution states that, whereas it 
is generaly known that the available supply of 
oil for fuel is rapidly diminishing, and that 
the time may speedily come when our Army 
transports, naval and merchant marine vessels 
will be compelled to depend upon coal to fur- 
nish their motive power; whereas when that 
time comes the coal fields yielding the quality 
of coal required for economic and efficient 
use on ships, and reasonably proximate to the 
various ports of the United States may either 
be exhausted or greatly advanced in value. 
It is resolved that the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the Senate be directed to enter 
upon an investigation of the subject, and as 
soon as possible report to the Senate in recom- 
mendations: Whether it is probable that our 
Army transports, naval and merchant vessels 
now equipped to use oil will be compelled 
again to use coal as fuel; whether the coal 
fields from which coal of the proper quality 
for use on ships can be mined; what is the 
transport: ition cost of moving the coal from 
these fields to the various ports of the United 
States; and whether it would be good policy 
for the Government to acquire such coal fields 
as mav be necessary to furnish the supply 
that will be needed for Government ships and 
our merchant marine, and what would be that 
probable cost of acquiring them at this time 


4306. Introduced by Mr. Phelan, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. (United 
States Oil Corporation.) The bill provides 
for the incorporation of a company to be 
known as the United States. Oil Corporation 
for the purpose of developing the oil resources 
of foreign countries. The corporation is to be 
controlled by a board of nine directors, to be 
appointed hy the President. The hoard of 
directors shall elect a president and shall fix 
the compensation of its officers, experts and 
other employes. It may explore, develop, re- 
fine, transport and store petroleum and its 
products or whatever it produces, subject to a 
preferential right on the part of the United 
States Government to take all of its supply, or 
a portion thereof, at anv time, upon payment 
of the market price. It is allowed to form 
subsidiary corporations under the laws of the 
District of Columbia or any State or Territory, 
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if in its judgment such action is necessary to 
carry out the purposes for which it is in- 
corporated. It may solicit subscriptions of 
stock, and the total capital stock shall be de- 
termined by the board of directors. The ma- 
jority of the stock, however, must be owned 
by citizens of the United States, although 
foreign citizens may be minority stockholders. 
The corporation is not allowed to enter into 
any combination, agreement or understanding, 
express or implied, with any other corpora- 
tion, partnership, association or person, which 
will cause an unlawful restraint of trade, nor 
make any unfair, unjust or discriminatory 
contract against the United States or any 
citizen thereof in the procurement of petro- 
leum or its products for the use of the United 
States. No liability shall be incurred by the 
corporation which will in any manner bind or 
involve the United States. The Government 
of the United States reserves the privilege of 
demanding reports from time to time of the 
activities of the corporation 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Introduced by Mr. Darrow, 
Committee on Industrial Arts 
and (International Exhibition.) 
The bill provides for the holding of an inter- 
national exhibition of arts, industries, manu- 
factures and products of the soil, mine and 
sea at Philadelphia in commemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; this exhibition to be 
held in the year 1926. Section 2 provides 
that a commission to consist of two commis- 
age from each State, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, and the possessions of the United 
States, and eight commissioners-at-large be 
constituted to be designated as the Sesqui- 
centennial Independence Commission. The 
commission is to select the site for the expo- 
sition and offer plans and specifications for 
buildings to be erected for the purpose. Sec- 
tion 7 empowers the President to hold a naval 
review in Philadelphia harbor, and to extend 
to foreign nations an invitation to send ships 
of war to join the United States Navy in 
rendezvous at Hampton Roads and proceed 
thence to said review. The President is 
authorized to extend to all foreign govern- 
ments an invitation to take part in the exposi- 
tion and to send representatives thereto. The 
tariff duty which is ordinarily imposed on 
such articles imported from foreign countries 
for the sole purpose of exhibition shall be re- 
moved. Section 13 provides that the rs shall 
be exhibited at such exposition by the Govern- 
ment of the United States such articles and 
materials as illustrate the function and ad- 
ministrative faculty of the Government of the 
United States tending to demonstrate the 
nature and growth of our institutions, their 
adaptation to the wants of the people and the 
progress of the nation in the arts of peace 


H. R. 14003. 
referred to the 


' 

— 
| 
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and war. An appropriation of $500,000 is 
given for the inaugurating, installing, main- 


taining and returning such Government exhib- 
its and an additional sum of $50,000 is ap- 
propriated for the purpose of sending of for- 
eign goods to the exposition. 


H. R. 14161. Introduced by Mr. Fuller, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. (Com- 
mon Commodities Commission.) This bill 
provides that there shall be established a Com- 
mon Commodities Commission, consisting of 
five members, whose duties shall be to estab- 
lish and regulate the maximum price which 
shall he paid fer the common necessities of life. 
The Commission must submit to the Presi- 
dent of the United States each month a list of 
articles which it has designated as common 
necessities of life, and such a list shall, when 
approved by the President, be considered 
the official list of articles upon which the Com- 
mission shall fix the maximum price. The 
President is given authority to fix the salaries 
of the Commission and any employes necessary 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. The 
President has sole charge of the activities 
of the Commission. 


S. 4363. Introduced by Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington and referred to the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. The bill repeals all laws and provisions 
of law limited in their duration to the date of 
the expiration of the war with the Imperial 
German Government, to take effect at the ex- 
piration of the same period of time after the 
enactment of the Act as is now provided for 
their termination after the close of the war. 


S. 4362. Introduced by Mr. Harrison, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The bill authorizes the purchase at 
par and accrued interest from any Federal 
land bank, farm loan bonds issued by such 
bank by the Secretary of the Treasurry. The 
purchases of such bonds shall not exceed the 
sum of $100,000,000. Section 3 provides that 
any Federal land bank may at any time repur- 
chase at par and accrued interest, for the pur- 
pose of redemption or resale, any bonds so 
purchased from it and held in the Treasury. 
Section 4 provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time, after January 1, 
1921, upon 30 days’ notice, require any banks 
whose bonds have be rchased under the 
provisions of the Act yurchase the same 
at par and accrued inisrest, and that no such 
bank shall be required .ny one time to pur- 
chase more than one-fourth of its bonds held 
by the Treasury, and that at least co days 
must elapse between calls for such repurchase. 


H. R. 545. Introduced by Mr. McLane, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules. The reso- 
lution provides that the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives shall appoint a committee 
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of five members of the House, which commit- 
tee shall be authorized and directed to inquire 
into the safety of mining and operating con- 
ditions of Lackawanna county, Pennsylvania, 
for the purpose of devising ways and means 
for the protection of life and property of the 
residents of that county. The Bureau of 
Mines is authorized to co-operate with the 
authorities of Lackawanna county and Scran- 
ton in trying to bring about a solution of the 
mine-cave problem in that county, 


H. R. 13869. Introduced by Mr. Ackerman, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Acceptance of Liberty Bonds in Pay- 
ment for Income and Excess-Profits Taxes.) 
The bill provides that on and after lanuary 1, 
1021, it shall be lawful for all persons, firms, 
corporations and associations paying income 
and excess profits taxes to the Government to 
the amount of $200 or more to pay not more 
than 25 per cent. of the amount due for any 
year subsequent to the calendar year 1019 in 
Liberty bonds of the first, second, third or 
fourth Liberty loans, or the Victory bonds of 
~ fifth loan, and the bonds shall b accepted 
by all persons authorized to collect and receive 
taxes in all of the various subdivisions and 
collection districts of the United States. 


TRADE COMMISSION GETS OUT 
ITS SOUTHERN COAL REPORT 


The report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the cost of production of coal during 
the war in Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky 
has been issued and is ready for general dis- 
tribution. 

The report shows that wide differences ex- 
isted in 1918 between the conditions met by 
operators in 11 districts in Alabama, Tennes- 
see and Kentuck, for which statistics are 
shown. The commission in this report, as in 
those previously issued, warns against the 
drawing of deductions for the industry as a 
whole based on the facts shown for the 
various districts in this report. Conditions 
in the different fields throughout the country 
varied widely in 

The present report is the fourth of a series 
covering the United States. These reports 
are of particular interest at the — time 
for comparison with the series of bulletins on 
current 1920 costs, which are being issued 
monthly by the Commission. The basic 1918 
figures are shown in the reports in complete 
detail, and show the distribution, through a 
wide range, of the costs of the operators in 
each district. Such detailed information sup- 
plements that contained in the bulletins, where, 
necessarily, averages only can be used in com- 
parisons, and furnishes a safeguard against 
making too wide generalizations from. the 
bulletins. 


averages shown in the 
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PRESIDENT REPLIES TO SENATE AS TO 
PETROLEUM RESTRICTIONS 


In response to a Senate resolution of 
March 10, President Wilson on May 17 sub- 
mitted a comprehensive report by the State 
Department on restrictions imposed by Mex 
ico, France, Great Britain, Holland, Japan and 
other countries upon Americans in oil prospect- 
ing, and steps taken by the United States to 
secure their removal and equality of treatment. 
The Department states that some of the re- 
strictions are temporary, 
war, and it is too early 
may become permanent. 
show what action may be 


growing out of the 
to say whether they 
There is nothing to 
taken by the newly- 
formed, reorganized and unrecognized govern- 
ments of Europe and Asia, many of which 
have important petroleum-producing proper- 
ties. The Department will supplement this 
report later with data as may be 
on the 
leum 


obtained 
rapidly changing international petro- 
situation. 

Much of the data submitted by the Depart- 


ment only remotely relates to restriction on 
The Department 
that in many countries petroleum has 


not been discovered 


petroleum 
states 


development. 


commercial quantities, 
and there is no specific legislation bearing on 
it except as general mining legislation might 
be supposed to cover it in the event of its 
discovery. 

As to restrictions imposed by foreign gov- 
ernments against development of 


petroleum 
by citizens other than of 


their own country, 
the report takes up each country separately as 
follows: 

With reference to steps taken by the Ameri- 
can Government looking to removal of re- 
strictions against its citizens the report states 
“that in general the restrictions are so drawn 
as to distinguish between aliens and nationals 
The distinction causes discrimination to fall 
on aliens generally, thus only indirectly oper- 
ating on citizens of the United States. In 
the absence of prohibitory treaty provisions 
this form of discrimination would seem to be 
justifiable from the viewpoint of international 
law, hovever impolitic it might be as regards 
reciprocity and international comity. The 
legal restrictions generally applicable to aliens 
are enforceable by administrative regulations, 
which give large play to the discretionary 
powers of the executive. Since this discrimi- 
natory action would seem in the absence of 
treaty provisions to be the only basis on which 
diplomatic protest could be made, the De- 


partment has endeavored promptly and system- 
atically to secure detail infermation regarding 
injuries to particular American interests re- 
sulting from alleged discriminatory enforce- 
ment of these restrictions in foreign countries 
with a view to making representations to these 
foreign governments when the circumstances 
should seem to warrant.” Representations 
have been made to the Colombian Govern- 
ment for the fuller protection of vested sub- 
-oil rights of American citizens. 

Pending future deevlopments, it has seemed 
to be the policy of the British Government in 
the occupied areas to prohibit prospecting for 
minerals, and it is believed that a similar policy 
is being followed in the occupied areas of 
the Ottoman Empire Unsettled conditions 
in these regions make it impossible to predict 
th policy to be adopted Final decisions on 
this question, however, will be of great signi- 
ficance because of great extensive American 
interests already present in those regions and 
the promise of future development. In con- 
nection with this policy of the British authori- 


ties the American Ambassador at London was 
authorized by cable on October 30, 1919, to 
make representations to the British Govern- 


ment, and assurances 
criminations 


were 


received that dis- 
with reference to the granting 
and development of concessions in the occu- 
pied regions “is not being permitted.” 

The Department adds that the vastly in- 
creased importance of petroleum in “gradually 
supplanting coal as a sinew of trade and war’ 
is reflected in the widespread restrictive legis- 


lation above set forth \ step in the same 
direction in the legislation of the United 


States is found in the recently enacted coal 


and oil leasing law which the Department 
quotes, calling attention to a provision therein 
limiting development to “citizens of the United 
States” and barring “citizens of another coun- 
trv” the laws of which deny like privileges 
to citizens of the United States. This legis- 
lation evoked considerable interest abroad and 
indicates the intense international competition 
to secure and restrict exploitation of the 
world’s petroleum resources. The further 
protection and development of American petro- 
leum interests abroad in large measure is 
dependent upon reciprocal arrangements be- 
tween governments. Trend in this direction 
is noted in a communication sent by the De- 
nartment to an interested foreign government, 
not named, pointing out that the exclusion of 
Americans from other countries has given 
rise in America to agitation for Governmental 
action. The Department pointed out that the 
movement was based on the conviction that 
“ ith respect to cert 1iNn essential Taw materials, 
the enjoyment of the same rights in foreign 
countries that enjoy in the United 
States is essential to the future welfare of our 


aliens 
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people. The movement would lose force if 
an agreement were made providind reciprocity, 
toward which the proposed legislation is di- 
rected, and expressed the opinion that the 
acquisition of adequate supplies of oil in emer- 
gencies “does not appear to be irreconcilably 
opposed to the principle of reciprocal access to 
supplies.” 

The Department says Mexico has not im- 
posed restrictions upon Americans which are 
not imposed upon citizens of other foreign 
countries. Holdings of American interests 
in Mexico are so extensive that general re- 
strictions applicable to foreigners naturally 
fall most heavilyon Americans, Some relief may 
be expected from a judicial construction of the 
conflict which appears to exist between certain 
articles of the Mexican law which provide 
that no law shall be given retroactive effect to 
the prejudice of any person. Diplomatic pro- 
tests were made by the American, British and 
French Governments against the Mexican or- 
der of February 19, 1918, which conferred 
extraordinary powers in the Department of 
Finance on the Mexican President, which was 
the first step in enforcing the law to impose 
upon private property such limitations as the 
public interest might demand. The State De- 
partment considered this “radical,” and in a 
note to Ambasador Fletcher April 2, 1918, in- 
sisted that the United States could not agree 
to any “form of tax or confiscation of private 
rights and arbitrary deprivation of vested 
rights.” 

The State Department is co-operating with 
other departments in an economic study of the 
mineral resources of the world because of the 
vital importance of securing adequate supplies 
of mineral oil for present and future needs of 
the United States. American diplomatic rep- 
resentatives have been instructed to aid re- 
sponsible Americans who seek mineral oil con- 
cessions in foreign countries. 


RULES FOR PHOSPHATE LAND 
LEASES HAVE BEEN APPROVED 


Secretary Payne has approved rules and 
regulations for leasing of phosphate deposits 
in the public lands. About 2,500,000 acres of 
Utah and Montana 


from disposition for a 


lands in Wyoming, Idaho, 
have been withdrawn 
number of years awaiting legislation recently 
enacted by 
open them to 


Congress, These regulations will 


lease in areas not exceeding 
2560 acres each and should add largely to the 
fertilizer supply of the United States, phos- 
phate forming an important ingredient in com- 
mercial fertilizers. Application for leases are 
to be filed with the local land offices for trans- 
mission to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
printed copies of the rules and regulations will 
be available to those officers and to the public 
as soon as printed. 
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RATE BILL SEEN AS ENTERING 

WEDGE FOR GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

A campaign is under way to return coal to 
detailed Government control. The first step 
in the program is passage of the proposed 
Frelinghuysen bill—S. B. 4087—by the United 
States Senate. This bill provides for seasonal 
rates on coal. These and other charges are 
made in a brief just filed with the 
on Interstate 


Committee 
Senate by 
George H. Cushing, managing director of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association. 


On May 11 Senator Frelinghuysen, chair- 
man of the sub-committee, reported favorably 
out of sub-committee this season: il rate bill. 
Mr. Cushing sought and obtained permission 
to file a brief in opposition to the sub-com- 
mittee’s report. That brief has just been filed. 
It declares that the purpose of the seasonal 
rate bill is to control distribution; that you 
cannot control distribution without controlling 
prices; that you cannot control prices without 
controlling cost of production; that you can- 
not control cost of production without con- 
trolling wages of labor, the cost of coal land 
and the cost of money to the coal operator; 
and that you cannot control the cost of pro- 
duction without controlling competition to the 
extent of saying who may open coal mines 
and when and where those coal mines shall 
be developed. 

In his brief Mr. Cushing also declares that 
you cannot control the coal business unless 
you control the business of those who sell 
supplies to the coal mines. This means, as 
he believes, to establish the commission form 
of Government not only for the railroad and 
the coal industry, but for all industry in 
America, 

In a public statement just issued Mr. Cush- 
ing charges that some advocates of this bill 
recognize the accuracy of his analysis of the 


Commerce of the 


situation. They say, however, that it is un- 
avoidable that the Government shall, at an 
early date, establish the commission form of 


Government for all business, duplicating in 
all respects similar experiments made some 
years ago in New a He charges that 
New Zealand practically became bankrupt as 
a result of its experiment and i. is only saved 
from repudiating its debts by being able to 
fall back on the financial resources of Eng- 
land. He declares that America is heading 
into the same bankruptcy i fthis commission 
form of Government is established. He says 
that it will have no superior financial force 
to fall back upon to help it avoid that bank- 
ruptcy. 

In his brief filed with Senator Cummins, 
Mr. Cushing concludes with the statement 
that “the way to end an impossible program 
believe this is an 
Therefore, we advise 
not tried.” 


is never to begin it. We 
impossible program. 
that the experiment be 


| 
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lan ory, 


VicE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL, in a speech deliv- 
ered at the Indiana State Democratic Conven- 
tion May 20, said: 

“I believe that the principles upon which 
the Republic was founded can be applied to 
every condition of today, as they were applied 
to conditions fifty and a hundred years ago 
and that, by the application of these principles, 
peace, quictude, good order and prosperity can 
be maintained. Public contempt for or lack 
of interest in the law of the land is the most 
dangerous menace to free institutions. Men 
say we must go forward. To do that I do not 
object. It is to desertion and going over to 
the enemy that I object. It is not going for- 
ward; it is going over the precipice, I fear. 
Did we go forward when we gave the un- 
lettered colored man the ballot and then spent 
50 years in devising plans to deprive him of 
it? Did we go forward when we gave the 
people the right to nominate and elect their 
Senators and then broke the bank trying to 
corrupt the suffrage? Did we go forward 
when we devised the primary and gave to 
money letters patent on office holding? Did 
we go forward when we passed the prohibi- 
tion amendment and then immediately began 
openly and avowedly to seck ways to evade 
it? I hold that the Democratic doctrine of 
equal and exact justice to all men and of spe- 
cial privileges to none will meet 
and irreconciled views of today. The needle 
points always to the Pole. It does not point 
to the east when the wind is in the east, nor 
to the west when the wind is in the west. 
Congress errs when it gives to a howling 
minority what it wants just to stop the howl. 
It also errs when a majority adopts for a 
minority the policy of the stepmother when 
rearing her husband's large family of children, 
which was to find out what they do not like 
and give them plenty of it. Equal and exact 
justice for all men means for minorities as 
well as for majorities. There was more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repented than 
over the ninety and nine who went astray. 
And there is no record that even heaven forced 
any man to repentance. That is where Con- 


all the angry 


heen 


rress has 
reformatory. 
“Equal and exact justice for 


trying to 


beat heaven as a 


all men de- 
mands that the law shall take into considera- 
tion the inherent right of the individual to life, 
to liberty, and to the pursuit of happiness; 
shall protect the individual in these rights; 
shall punish him if he interferes with the 
rights of another; shall separate all citizens 
into the honest law-abiding and the dishonest 
law-breaking; shall let the honest law-abiding 
alone and shall punish without fear, favor or 
affection the dishonest lawbreaking. And to 
accumulate a mind which believes in these 
principles, it is time for us to put our flying- 
machines in the hangars of life and realize 
that while there is less speed there is more 
safety in walking. Government cure-alls, for 
the divine delinquencies of men are quack 
medicines which only the bedridden, spineless 
and incompetent will continue to 
take. Let us not delude ourselves into the be- 
lief that the currency and credit of this coun- 
try can double, the population increase and 
the production remain at a standstill, and yet 
that the high cost of living may he reduced 
and peace, plenty and prosperity abound in 
the land. Let the man who works under- 
stand that in greater production he benefits 
himself as well as his fellow-man. 

“Who doubts that in this enlightened age 
equal and exact justice applied as a principle 
would give to labor a fair and honest wage, 
would demand of labor a fair and honest 
day’s work, would induce both labor and capi- 
tal to see their duty to the ultimate consumer, 
would punish the profiteer and teach the labor- 
er that he alone can make of himself a com- 
modity? Equal and exact sustice means legis- 
lation for American citizens. They alone have 
a right to present their grievances. Their 
laws should be readjusted in the interests of 
the entire people. Men are not entitled to 
equal protection of the law because they are 
bankers or bakers, ministers or mechanics, 
lawvers or laborers. For their private good 
and for the advancement of their own interests 
they have a perfect right to form, for instance, 
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manufacturing associations and federations of 
labor, but neither has a right to present a 
grievance to Congress as a class grievance. 
It is the purpose of Government to act as a 
yoke and not as a spiked collar. Its legisla- 
tion should meet with the ready acquiescence 
and approval of all good citizens who do not 
deem the Government to be an eleemosynary 
instituion, devised for the distribution of alms. 
No man can claim to be a Democrat who 
threatens another with ostracism or starvation 
because the other does not think or act as he 
directs. He who tells his Government that 
legislation is inadvisable, that it is unconsti- 
tutional, that, if enacted and held constitu- 
tional, he will appeal to the people for its re- 
peal, acts in the spirit of an American. But 
he who tells his Government that be will not 
obey his country’s law and judgment ceases 
to be a citizen and becomes an _ outlaw.” 


SENATOR Ence, in discussing the Army Re- 
organization Bill, said: 

“IT am fundamentally opposed to the Gov- 
ernment being in business, to start with. In 
my judgment, the sooner the Government dis- 
engages itself from private business and uses 
the great functions of Government, the great 
power of Government, to co-operate with busi- 
ness the better the country will be as a result.” 


SENATOR KING, in discussing the bonus for 
schoolteachers, said: 
“Because there are inequalities in compensa- 
tion, and because some trades and industries 
pay large salaries, while others pay too little, 
that does not justify Federal control or Fed- 
eral intervention. Because one State may 
be richer than another is no reason why 
the sovereignty of that State should be at- 
tacked or power of the Federal Govern- 
ment be increased by encroachment 


upon the States or the reserved powers 
residing within the people. There must be 
more democracy, more equality, more fra- 


ternity, more of the genuine spirit of Christian 
brotherhood.” 


SAMUEL CroWTHER, author of “Common 
Sense and Labor,” in his new hook, says: 
“It is this aesthetic divorce of labor from 


work that is behind much of the conflict. 
There is a great clatter about right and only 
a few whisperings about work. The prevail- 


ing tendency is to agree with those who assert 
that the war made a new world. Nothing has 
happened to decrease the importance of work, 
and the labor problem gets down eventually 
to simple economics and to the controlling 
proposition that prosperity increases only ac- 
cording te the margin of production over con- 
sumption. It is possible for capital and the 
workers to effect a bargain and sale with a 

reasonable profit to both sides and without 
more than a natural amount of bickering. 
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There is enough slack in industry to provide 
for good wages and profits without raising 
ultimate prices.” 


SENATOR PoMERENE, in an address before the 
Virginia State Bar Association upon Federal 
Railroad Legislation, said: 


“No domestic problem has been presented 
to the Congress in the last generation which 
has been so difficult, so involved, and so 
fraught with consequences to America at the 


recent railroad legislation known as_ the 
‘Transportation Act of 1920... Men whose 
wages were increased by the Government 


feared that their wages would be lowered if 
the properties were returned to private owner- 
ship, and, accordingly, they favored Govern- 
ment operation and ownership. Other men 
have dreamed dreams all their lives and who 
could not recognize an economic problem if 
they met it on the street under a mid-day sun, 
continued to dream and to hope for Govern- 
ment control and ownership. Most of them 
cared little for the effect it would have upon 
the country. They thought Government owner- 
ship would be something new, and by reason 
thereof they might be able to promote their 
political fortunes. They forgot that nearly 
every man in the country either is a shipper 
or a traveler, knows something about the in- 
efficiency of Government management, and is 
controlled by his own experience rather than 
by the theories of dreamers. Our pre-war 
experiences as well as during the war and 
since, demonstrated the necessity of greater 
unity of operation and control of roads, roll- 
ing stock and terminals if we are to secure to 
the public a maximum .of service at reason- 
able rates. If the railroads are to be extended 
and improved so as to keep apace with the 
growth and increased demands of the coun- 
try, their credit must be conserved. Of one 
thing I am certain: these things cannot be 
done by Government ownership or operation. 
There must, however, be strict Government 
control over the construction, maintenance, 
and operation, but we must not destroy indi- 
vidual initiative. Whatever may have been 
the faults of private ownership and operation 
in the past, the fact is —e under private 
ownership we have had the best and cheapest 
rail transportation in the world, with the best 
paid and most efficient labor. This is the 
land of plenty. No man who works, or is 
willing to work, need suffer for the want of 
food or fuel or any of the necessaries of life. 
Why should the people in the centers of 
population starve and freeze while the food 
nroducts are wasting in the rural districts and 
the bowels of the earth are filled with coal? 
Why should industry be paralyzed because it 
cannot get fuel or raw material or its finished 
products to the market? No mar or clas: of 
men ever would clothe the President of the 
United States, or the Congress, or the Su- 
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preme Court, or any other body, in time of 
peace, with the power to stop the wheels of 
commerce on our railroads. It is too great 
a power to be vested in any department of the 
Government, and if it is too great to be vested 
in any department of the Government it is 
too great to be exercised by the would-be auto- 
crats of the country, I care not whether they 
be of the capital class, the labor class, or any 
other class. I cherish the hope that the labor 
leaders of this country will take counsel of 
etheir experiences during the past few months, 
and that it will not be necessary for the Con- 
gress to pass any more drastic legislation bear- 
ing upon this subject. If a_ nation-wide 
strike of railroads in this country should come, 
the American people will send to the Congress 
men who will have the courage to do their 
bidding and not quake like aspen leaves before 
a few lobbyists in Washington.” 


ConGRESSMAN WELTY of Ohio, in an address 
in the House, upon the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priations Bill, says “That the mad rush for the 
dollar will impoverish the nation. Labor is 
at least one-third less efficient now than be- 
fore the war, and the farmer is now asking 
special laws exempting him from the operation 
of the anti-trust laws, so he can find a way 
to produce two hogs and receive the price of 
three, even though it is necessary for him to 
raise three hogs if no one should go hungry. 
We cither must strengthen the anti-trust laws 
and give more power to the Federal Trade 
Commission, or the judiciary must be made re- 
sponsive.” 


SENATOR EpcGe, in 
Marine Bill, said: 

“IT am convinced that a majority of the 
American people are desirous that the Amer- 
ican Government retire from the administer- 
ing of what has heretofore been classed as 
Private business, repeal the various laws which 
have provided the Government and its officials 
with extraordinary war power and have the 
Government return to its ordinary function 
of departmental activity and, as far as pos- 
sible in these extravagant days, resume econo- 
mical administration Certainly, if we in 
Congress representing the American people 
are responsive to what I feel is an overwhelm- 
ing demand to return business to private initia- 
tive, to take the Government out of business 
and conversely put more business in the Gov- 
ernment, and to use the great power of the 
Government to co-operate rather than direct, 
then we must pass no additional laws that 
would tend to delay this return to normal 
conditions. I do not believe it will be neces- 
sary for the Government to administer these 
suggested new lines if we will offer the proper 
inducements to private capital to take them 
off our hands. It is admitted that private 
capital and private interests can administer 
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any lines at less expense than the Government. 
Then as a business proposition why is it not 
better for the Government to save this differ- 
ence and spend it in some form of encourage- 
ment to private interests. I have the same 
confidence in the Americanism of the Amer- 
ican business man, and believe the Govern- 
ment should co-operate with him as far as 
may be legitimate, for in helping American 
business the Government helps every person 
in the country. Let us not keep a Govern- 
ment of unlimited treasury resources in com- 
petition with private American enterprise, 
which will have all it can swing to in meeting 
the competition of foreign shipping. We 
have a law against unfair competition and re- 
straint of trade in private business; we should 
have at least a moral objection to unfair com- 
petitions and restraint of trade by the Govern- 
ment in respect to private enterprise.” 


Hersert Hoover, who appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 
favored the plan of adjustment of industrial 
disputes as recommended by the President's 
Industrial Conference and condemned com- 
pulsory arbitration as unwise. Extremists’ 
views on both sides offered little hope of 
reaching constructive conclusions. The Kan- 
sas Industrial Court Law cannot be successful 
no more than a similar law in Australasia has 
prevented strikes. No revolutionary steps 
should be taken toward settlement of disputes 
before development of closer relations could 
he built on experience and precedent. Re- 
pression, injunction, compulsory arbitration 
or industrial courts cannot settle the question. 
They lead only to the jail and might result in 
compulsory labor and compulsory wage. In- 
dustry is divided into two classes: public 
utilities, insuring constant employment, and 
general industries with uncertainty of continu- 
ovs employment. Collective bargaining in the 
latter must take form as to agreement of 
standards and conditions of labor. Contracts 
in industrial employments are not enforceable, 
as employers cannot agree to give work to a 
definite body of men and likewise employes are 
unable to give assurance of continuous em- 
ployment on their part. There is a growing 
fecling among employers of the justness of 
profit-sharing with emploves. Profit-sharing 
should be based on the theory that it should 
be in proportion to the industry and profits 
and not used as a weapon to reduce wages. 
The main agitation in industrial life is the 
question of division of surplus and not for a 
share in the management of the business. 


Frank H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, in an address be- 
fore the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, declared that the crying need is a business 
government of the people, and such funda- 
mental business services as efficient transporta- 
tion, a national budget system, sound taxa- 
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tion, a foreign trade policy, practical shipping 
laws, protection for American investments 
abroad, wise financial leadership. The popu- 
lar idea of deflation is some process vaguely 
conceived that will reduce prices so that one’s 
income may buy twice as much as it does now. 
The average man should remember there is 
not much advantage in being able to buy twice 
as much for a dollar if he does not have the 
dollar. The credit structure is efficiently elas- 
tic to make possible an orderly reduction in 
prices if means at our disposal are rightly 
used. The important factors which tend to 
hold up prices are the world shortage neces- 
saries, Government expenditures, excessive 
taxation, serious lack of railroad equipment, 
shortage of labor and unfavorable crop pros- 
pects. Organized labor either does not realize 
or closes its eyes to the fact that every time 


men employed in building trades go on a 
strike or shirk they penalize society, which 
includes themselves, by increasing cost of 


building, thus increasing rent and make prices 
for goods and services higher. An incom- 
plete list of direct losses, due to strikes in 
1919, places the cost to labor in wages at 
nearly $725,000,000 and to industry at more 
than $1,250,000,000._ The policy of less work 
and poorer work with more wages, visits its 
penalties upon capital and labor alike. 


SENATOR KiNG recently said that there is a 
new doctrine prevalent, a new federalism, that 
the States should assert any rights whatever. 
The new federalism commands that the States 
shall abdicate all their functions, sit down 
supinely, and let bureaus and bureaucratic in- 
stitutions and instrumentalities and Federal 
agencies and parasites operate the States. 


DEVISE HYDRAULIC METHOD 
OF HANDLING HEAVY DOORS 
Development of a foolproof hydraulic system 
on raising and lowering heavy doors such as 
are used on open-hearth and heating-furnace 
work the Link-Belt Co. 
Doors thus operated, it has been demonstra- 


is announced by 


ted, always go up to the proper position and 
always go down to the proper position, no mat- 
ter what the weight. 

The first installatien of this system made at 
the plant of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa., has been in continuous 
operation for 14 months without any repairs, 
attention or maintenance expense whatever. 
Five hoists, with an automatic release, are 
used. 

On each hoist is mounted a pair of chain 
sheaves attached to a worm-wheel shaft be- 
tween two flanges which are pinned to_ the 
shaft and supplied with fiber friction surfaces 
on the sides toward the sheaves. The worm 
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wheel is driven by a worm mounted on the 
shaft of a reversible motor, the worm and 
wheel being inclosed in suitable housing. 

To raise the furnace door, the motor is 
started in the direction which will pull down 
on the left-hand chain. As long as the counter- 
weight continues its pull, the sheaves squeeze 
out against the flanges, and are thereby driven 
in the direction which will wind up the left- 
hand chain and thus lift the door. 

The right-hand sheave has a fixed stop on 
its periphery, so located that it will come in 
contact with a stop on the bottom casting 
whe nthe furnace door has reached its proper 
height. With the motion of the right-hand 
sheave arrested by this stop, the shaft cannot 
rotate the left-hand sheave further, because 
the squeeze between the sheaves and friction 
flange is relieved. There is no opportunity, 
therefore, for overwinding, and if through 
carelessness the current is not shut off prompt- 
ly, the shaft with its flanges will simply con- 
tinue to revolve in sliding frictional contact 
with the sheaves, but without the power to 
grip and rotate them further. 

For lowering the doors, the direction of the 
motor is reversed, and practically the same 
repeated, except that in this case the 
power of the motor is used to lift the counter- 
weight, while the pull from the weight of the 
door serves to keep the sheaves squeezed apart 
against the friction flanges, until a stop on 
the left-hand sheave engages with a stop in 
the bottom casting, and prevents over-winding 
of the counterweight chain in the same man- 
ner as described for the other sheave. 

The stop features do away with the auto- 
matic electric switch devices which have proved 
so troublesome for this tvpe of hoist, as well 
as for skip hoists; and they secure an exact 
stop for all such hoists without involving fail- 
ure from human carelessness or complicated 
electrical equipment. The motor is started, 
stopped or reversed, and the door raised « 
lowered, by simple push-button mechanism. 

Various other applications of this device 
may suggest themselves. Literature on this 
hoist is available from the manufacturers. 


process 


MINTS GET STANDING ORDER 
TO BUY SILVER AT $1 AN OUNCE 


The provisions of the Pittman Act are man- 
datory and, in accordance with them the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has given standing orders 
to the Director of the Mint to buy silver at $1 
per ounce, 1000 fine, delivered at the option of 
the Director of the Mint at the Assay Office 
in New York or the mints in Philadelphia, 
Denver and San Francisco, up to the aggregate 
amount of 207,000,000 ounces. Inder the 
terms of the Act the silver so purchased must 
be the product both of mines situated in the 
United States and of reduction works so loca- 
ted, and clear and unequivocal proof to that 
effect will be required. Forms for such proof 
may be obtained at 


Assay Office and mints. 
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, The Mining Industry 
2 CFurnishes 58% Jotal- 


Fonnage of the Railroads) : 


Under this heading THe MINING 
Concress JouRNAL will hereafter carry 
1 concise review of various orders, opin- 
ions and reports affecting freight rates 


throughout the country issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Administration or any organi 
zation that may be made by law to suc 
ceed in any way to the functions of these 
two departments. The purpose is to get 
before our members the principal gov- 
ernment mandates which affect our com- 
modities, with a view to eliciting in- 
quiries. It is not practicable to include 
much detail, but we are so equipped that 
we can give, upon inquiry, a full and 
complete analysis of any of the traffic 
problems which are brought to our at- 
tention. We hope that this chapter will 
be of interest and that you will advise us 
of your problems in order that we may 
give to each one the personal and com- 
plete attention which it cannot have in 
a review of this character. 


GENERAL NOTICES 


Advance Rates—During the past week the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
considering applications made by the carriers 


throughout the country for increases in rates 
in order that their income may be brought up 


to the 542 per cent. or 6 per cent. specified in 


the Transportation Act The carriers have 
filed very extensive exhibits and statements 
which purport to show that the Eastern Dis- 
trict will require an increase in freight rates 
of 30 per cent., the Southern District 31 per 
cent., and the Western District 24 per cent. 
Various witnesses for the carriers have been 
put on the stand to substantiate the railroad 
claims. Adjournment has heen taken until 
Monday, June 7, at which time the carriers 
will be cross-examined. Following this the 


shippers opposing these increases will be 


heard in the following order: First, all gen- 


eral objections ; second, objections to the ad- 
vances in the East; third, objections to the 
advances in the South, and fourth, objections 
to the advances in the West. Beyond this 
somewhat indefinite program the Commission 
has not outlined how the shippers will be 
heard. It is probable that limited time will 


be found for each shipper or group of shippers 
to state his case. At the present time ship- 
pers’ objections are of different kinds. 
object to the amount of the 
to the fact that the 


Some 
increase; others, 
carriers base their figures 
on book value, which is said to be badly in- 
flated. groups want the increase distrib- 
uted over passenger rates, et cetera, as well as 
the freight, and probably the largest number 
of shippers will object to the percentage in- 
crease instead of a flat in cents per 
100 pounds. The carriers will apply the in- 
granted to all commodities and en- 
deavor to arrange, in due course, the disrupted 
relationships. 


Some 


increase 


crease 


Car § 
been 


ervice.-—The matter 
engaging the earnest 
Commission during the 1 
a request by the carri 

use 


service has 
the 


of car 
attention of 
vast month. Following 
that the Commission 
its emergency powers over car 


service to 
the fullest extent, an « 


wrder was issued permit- 


ting all carriers to route freight via the short- 
est available line without reference to the 
routing shown by shippers. The rate via the 
route traffic would have moved is to be pro- 
tected. Other orders have been issued re- 


quiring certain carriers to turn over to certain 


other carriers equipment necessary to relieve 
congestion. Terminal committees have been 
appointed at al the principal railroad centers 
in the country. These committees consist of 
four representativ: from the Commis- 
sion, one from the carriers, one from the ship- 
pers and one from the State or public utility 
commission These mmittees are to make 
recommendations which, it is hoped, will re 
lieve the congestion various points. The 
Car Service Commission of the American Rail- 
road Association is also co-operating to the 


fullest extent In short, the 


Commission, the 
ralroads and shippers 


ranizations are all co- 


= { 


operating with a view of relieving the exist- 
ing congestion and getting the transportation 
of the country into normal condition again. 


Loans.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will conduct a hearing for the purpose of 
determining just how the revolving fund of 
$300,000,000 shall be distributed, and it is quite 
generally understood that the Commission de- 
sires, as far as possible, to get a substantial 
proportion of this fund at work supplying new 
equipment, which is so badly needed. 


Suspension——The Commission has entered 
an order suspending a schedule of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, which pro- 
posed the cancellation of joint through rates 
on bituminous coal from Dias, Meshbon and 
other points in Pennsylvania on the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway to Eastern 
destinations. A hearing wil be held and 
an opinion handed down before these rates 
are allowed to become effective. 


Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

Coal.—In a case brought by Meeker & Com- 
pany, the Commission has awarded reparation 
on account of unreasonable rates charged for 
the transportation of anthracitecoalinprepared 
and pea sizes, in carloads, from the Melville 
colliery in the Wyoming anthracite coal region 
of Pennsylvania to Elizabethport, N. J., for 
reshipment by water. 

A similar report has been issued in a case 
brought by the Red Ash Coal Co. 

In another case of Meeker & Company the 
rates on anthracite coal, pea size, in carloads, 
from Wayne washery, Clemo, Pa., to Under- 
cliff (Edgewater), N. J., for reshipment by 
water, have been found unreasonable and rep- 
aration has been awarded, although on sizes 
smaller than pea no finding of unreasonable- 
ness was made. 

Demurrage charges at Minotola and Bridge- 
ton, N. J., on certain shipments of bituminous 
coal were not found unreasonable in a case 
brought by the Cumberland Glass Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Sutitching and Spotting Services —The Uni- 
ted States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. filed 
a complaint with the Commissien alleging that 
the performance by certain carriers cf switch- 
ing and spotting services in Birmingham for 
its competitors results in undue preference to 
those industries. The Commission has handed 
down a decision holding that the operations of 
complainant are rot such as could or should 
be required of the defendant carriers. The 
Commission finds the services performed for 
complainant’s competitors to be entirely dis- 
similar from those performed by the complain- 
ant for which it seeks allowances. 
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TENTATIVE REPORTS 

Docket No. 9613—-Cameron Coal Co. et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 
Director-General, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner M. W. Knowlton, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rates on coal from Utah mines in the 
Helper district to points in Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington and California not found 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial. 

“Rates from Utah mines to points in Colo- 
rado, Kansas and Nebraska on the lines of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co., and to Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, not shown to have been unreasonable 
or unduly prejudicial. Prayer for the estab- 
lishment of joint through rates to the latter 
points denied. Complaint dismissed.” 


Docket No. 11106—United Iron Works, Inc., 
v. Director-General, St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co., et. al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Examiner F. H. Barclay, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Rates of 36 and 45 cents per 100 pounds, 
effective prior to and on and after June 25, 
1918, respectively, charged on six carloads 
shipments of bar ironfrom Sand Springs, Okla., 
to Pittsburgh, Kan., found unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded and exceed 20 and 
25 cents per 100 pounds, respectively. Repara- 
tion awarded.” 

Docket No. 11139—Texas Carnegie Steel As- 
sociation v. Director-General, as agent, Balti- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co. et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner F, H. Barclay, the syllabus 
of which is as follows: 

“t. Rail-and-water rates on cold-rolled or 
drawn-steel bars, bar iron. (polished), and 
shafting, carloads, from Beaver Falls, Pa., and 
Cumberland, Md., to Galveston, Tex., via New 
York, N. Y., found unreasonable to the extent 
that the water rate from New York to Gal- 
veston, applied as a proportional, has exceeded 
or may exceed the rate contemporaneously 
applied on merchant steel from New York to 
Galveston by more than 5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Reparation awarded. 

“2. Fourth section relief denied.” 


Docket No. 10906—The Cambria Steel Co. 
v. Director-General, The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner T. M. Woodward, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

“Defendants’ practices with reference to an 
allowance paid to complainant for terminal 
services performed by it at its plant at Johns- 
town, Pa., not shown to be or have been un- 


reasonable or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 
dismissed.” 
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ConpuUCTED BY JoHN Boy te, Jr. 


1,335,723—Leroy W. Campbell, Grand Rap- 
ids. Mich, 

Tunnelling Machine of the type provided 
with a rotatable radially movable cutter bar. 


1,335,758—H alter A. Schmidt, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Assigned to International Precipitation 
Co. 

Electrical Precipitator, involving the proc- 
ess of selectively separating particles of dif- 
ferent size, consisting in passing the gas 
successively at substantially uniform veloc- 
ity through a series of electric fields of sub- 
stantially similar intensity and substantially 
uniform cross sectional area to produce a 
succession of electrical actions on the gas 
in such manner as to precipitate success- 
ively particles of progressively smaller size 
and collecting separately the different sizes 
of precipitated particles. 


1,335,824—Emil and Wm. F. Deister, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Assigned to Deitser Machine 
Companv. 

Ore Concentrating Table, adapted espe- 
cially for treating material usually treated 
on jigs and having its deck transversely in- 
clined downwardly, a series of main riffles 
and a series of displacement riffles between 
the main riffles and abutting the lower sides 
of the main riffles. 


1.335.880—R. D. Dodds, Houston, Tex. 

Sampling Device for Oil Wells for the 
purpose of obtaining samples of the forma- 
tion through which the drill bit is passing 
as the boring of the well progresses. 


1,335,075—L. F. Layne, Houston, Tex. <As- 
signed to Layne & Bowler Company. 

Well Screen of the type in which a forami 
nous well tubing is employed and about 
which is wrapped the wire which constitutes 
the screening element, and the object is to 
put the screening wire in place simply and 
expeditiously. 


1.336,015—Richard Burnhard, Allentown, Pa. 
Assigned to the Traylor Engineering & Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Gyratory Crusher in which the lower 
bearing for the shaft will be self-aligning, 
and in which efficient means are provided 
for inclosing and lubricating the running 
parts. 


1.336.070—Georae McCarter, Denver, Colo. 

Coal-Mining Machine in which there are 
vertically spaced endless cutters mounted to 
cut forwardly and laterally in the working 
face, a conveyer arranged at the rear of the 
cuters and a scoop arranged at one side of 
the machine for directing coal to the con- 
veyer when the machine is making a lateral 
cut. The object is to produce an interme- 
diate stratum of coal which can be removed 
to form an opening or sump extending the 
entire length of the working face and of 
sufficient height to produce enough drop 
above the body of coal to prevent locking 
or wedging when broken down, 


¥.336,327—C. H’. HW’ right, Washington, D, C. 

Concentrating Table on the surface of 
which the riffles are terminated so as to 
form a diagonal, substantially straight line 
over the upper half of the table and a con- 
vex curved line relative to the lower side of 
the table over the lower half of the table, 
the straight and curved line together form- 
ing a convex line, the table having a dress- 
ing zone upon which all of the riffles open. 


326.110—Edward O’Toole, Gary, W. Va. 

Coal-Mining Machine for removing coal 
from the sides or ribs of the entry, and 
provided with means for mechanically col- 
lecting and handling and delivering the cut 
coal into cars. 


1,336,444—O. J. Saulsbury, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Assigned to United Filters Corp. 

Method of Filtering, involving the step 
of drying the filtered cake in situ by heat 


PATENTS 


applied to the cake in the direction of the 
passage of the filtrate prior to the removal 
of the cake from the filter medium. 


1,336,553. E. Darrow, Sutter Creek, Cal. 

Slime Thickener, including a tank, a plu- 
raility of funnel- shaped floors therein on 
which the slime is adapted to settle, an open- 
ended pipe extending into the tank from the 
top and central thereof and terminating 
short of the bottom, the pipe being adapted 
for rotation in the tank and means on the 
pipe whereby with the rotation thereof the 
slime on the floors will be removed there- 
from and passed into the pipe to be depos- 
ited on the bottom of the tank. 


1,330,697—A. Harter, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Electric Amalamator, in which the mer- 
cury is placed in a trough and an electro- 
magnetic agitating and separating unit is 
rotatably mounted in the trough. 


1,336,963—A. E. Keables, San Francisco, 
California. 

Combination Concentrator and Classifier, 
including a series of revolving screens and 
means for maintaining the screens and ma- 
terial handled submerged in water when the 
machine is operated. 


1,337,063—-J. A. Fryer and W. W’ 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Torpedo for Shooting Oil Wells. 


. Wallace, 


1,337,004 and 

1,337,095—Chas. L. Peck, New York, N. Y. 
Assigned to Dorr Company. 

Sedimentation Apparatus, comprising a 
tank, a revolving sludge well open at the top 
and communicating with the bottom of said 
tank and disposed within the tank and 
adapted to be substantially surrounded by 
the liquid material contained in the tank, 
and means for withdrawing sludge from 
said well so as to maintain a difference in 
hydrostatic head between the material out- 
side said well and the sludge within the well, 
and for thus inducing a flow of sludge into 
said well through the bottom thereof. 


1,337,488 and 

1,337,480—W". W’. Strong, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. Assigned to Research Corporation, N. Y. 

Method of Regulating the Velocity of 
Fumes Passing Through Electrical Precipi- 
tators. 


1,337,400—J. M. Wingett, Denver, Colo. As- 
signed to W. A. Haggott. Trustee. 

Process for Treating Coal to harden the 
same preparatory to shipment to the mar- 
ket or storage, which comprises passing 
the coal through a closed chamber and sub- 
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jecting it to heat therein, the degree of heat 
being sufficient to drive off certain of the 
volatile constituents only adjacent to the 
surface, the heavier oils being caused to 
move to the surface and dried, giving the 
coal a hard exterior, which protects it 
against exposure to the: atmosphere and pre- 
vents the formation of dust and slack. 


1,337,542—H. Cannon, C. Barbre and E. H. 
Leslie, Los Angeles, Cal. Assigned to General 
Petroleum Corp. 

Process of Producing An Ore Flotation 
Agent comprising extracting water from 
mixtures containing water and petroleum 
oils and concentrating said water by evapo- 
aration North American Corporation. 


1,337,548—Edwin Edser and Stanley Tucker, 
London, England. Assigned to Minerals Sep- 
aartion North American Corporation. 

Flotation Process, involving the use of a 
small proportion of sodium silicate and a 
sufficient quantity of soluble soap to pro- 
duce a froth. 


1,337,043—Jas. A. Nolan, Bowerston, Ohio. 
Assigned to the Mining Safety Device Co. 

Safety Device for Mines, comprising a 
mechanism whereby the wheels of a car may 
be effectively gripped so that the car will 
be held against displacement during the 
dumping operation. 


1,337,044 and 

1.337,945—Jas. A. Nolan, Bowerston, Ohio. 

Mine-Car Cager designed to automatically 
stop cars on a cage or dump in position for 
hoisting or dumping; also to feed cars of 
coal or ore to a cage or dump at the bot- 
tom, top or intermediate landings of a mine 
shaft, and also to automatically release the 
car after the same has been emptied. 


1.337,048—F. L. Parr, Huntington, W. Va. 

Automatic Checking and Stopping Appa- 
ratus for Cars, and the object is to provide 
a mechanism carried by the car and adapted 
to be moved into engagement with a truck 
and thereafter operating to gradually check 
and stop the car. 


1.338,0:6—Klaus Sollie, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mine Car in which the body is provided 
with wheel-receiving openings in the bot- 
tom thereof, and bracing members extend- 
ing transversely of the bottom thereof and 
forming coverings for said opening. 


1,338,232—J. A. McCaskell, Salt Lake City, 
Itah. 

Filtering Belt in which suction is applied 
during its travel, and one of the leading ob- 
jects is to connect a unitary filtrate wheel 
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radial 


having 
chamber of the belt at a number of points. 


passages with the filtrate 


1,.338,237—Jas. O. Mack, Alexandria, La. 

Tunnelling Apparatus in whic hin combi- 
nation with the excavating instrumentalities 
is means for providing a lining to the exca- 
vation as the operation proceeds. 


1,338,264—E. 


B. Thornhill, Ottawa, Canada. 
Assigned to the 


General Engineering Co. 
Flotation Process, involving coagulating 
certain minerals in preference to others by 
flotation, screening the resultant concen- 
trates, whereby the coagulated mineral is 
held on the screen and the uncoagulated 
ones are passed through and returning the 


same back into the original feed for retreat- 
ment, 


1,338,202—B. QO. B. Foss, San Francisco, Cal. 
Assigned to the Foss International Ore Reduc- 
tion Co. 

Apparatus for Desulphurizing and Treat- 
ing Ore, involving heating the ore to dry the 
same and remove volatizable constituents 
and applying thereafter cold water to re- 
duce the ore to a friable state. 


1,338.421—Robt. H. Challacombe, 


cisco, Cal. 


Pulverizing Apparatus. 


San Fran- 


1.338.4€0—Jas, D. Morrison, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

Weil-Drilling Device, and the object is to 
to secure a reliable indication of the pres- 
ence of oil or gas bearing strata while being 
traversed by the boring tool in advance of 
sealing the porous wall of the well borer. 


1,338,601—Frank L. O. 
burgh, Pa. 

Rotary Drill Bit, comprising a head and 
two disk cutters almost but not quite hori- 
zontally rotatable, mounted on the forward 
end thereof, the said cutters having lower, 
slightly inclined end cutting and disintegrat- 
ing faces adapted to dig the entire battom 
of the hole and peripheral surfaces so ar- 
ranged as to make contact with the wall of 


the hole over substantially their entire 
width. 


Wadsworth, Pitts- 


1,338,613—O. H. Cilley, Westford, Mass. As- 
signed to C. G. Sagent’s Sons Corporation. 

Method of Refining Asbestos, which con- 
sists in dry-dusting it to removing the lighter 
impurities, then washing it to eliminate the 
heavier non-fibrous impurities, thereafter 
draining out the water, mechanically press- 
ing the water out of the fiber, then opening 
up the fiber and drying it. 
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WAR MINERALS BILL PASSES 
SENATE—OTHER LAST MINUTE NEWS 


As this issue of THE Mintnc Coneress Jour- 
NAL goes to press the situation with regard to 
legislation affecting the mining industry is as 
follows: 

The War Minerals Relief Bill, giving author- 
ity to the Court of Claims and to the Supreme 
Court of the United States to pass upon awards 
made by the War Minerals Relief Commission 
was passed by the Senate. The House failed 
to take action and Congress adjourned, thus 
making it necessary for the bill to begin again 
its legislative course. 


Senator Henderson introduced a bill to 


authorize loans on silver bullion. His bill 
provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may make loans on silver bullion deposited 


with the Treasury Department. The idea is 
to give the producers of silver practically the 
same advantages that are enjoyed by farmers 
in securing loans on the commodities that they 
produce. The bill further provides that smelt- 
ers must deliver, on request, the actual amount 
of silver contained in ore given them for re- 
fining. Penalties are provided for failure to 
deliver all the silver contained in such ores. 

The Frelinghuysen bill, providing for sea- 
sonal coal rates, was not considered by the 
full committee on Interstate Commerce be- 
fore the recess. 

After having been in a conversational stage 
since 1890, the Congress finally agreed on a 
water-power policy. The bill, however, failed 
to become a law because the President with- 
held his signature. This bill provided for a 
Federal Water-Power Commission to consist 
of the Secretaries of War, Interior and Agri- 
culture. The commission is to have an execu- 
tive secretary, who will be in immediate charge 
of the handling of all water-power licenses 
and permits on public lands and navigable 
streams. The measure had the approval of a 
substantial majority of each House. 


Carbon and Carbon Black 

There seems to be some confusion between 
the terms carbon black and lampblack, al- 
though in American trade lampblack is gener- 
ally understood to be a formed by the 
smudge process. In this process oil, coal tar, 
resin or some solid or liquid carbonaceous sub- 
stance is burned in an insufficient quantity of 
air; while, on the other hand, carbon black is 
a product resulting from the incomplete com- 
bustion of gas, and is deposited by actual con- 
tact of flame upon a metallic surface—Bureau 
of Mines. 


soot 


H. CLevencer of New York, vice-chair- 
man of the National Research Council Engi- 
neering Division, and consulting engineer for 
the American Mining & Smelting Co. in Pa- 
chuca, Mexico, was a recent visitor to Wash- 
ington in connection with the Bureau of Mines. 
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New Edition of Chart 


A new edition has been prepared of the 
chart for blending casinghead gasoline and 
naphtha, computed by Clarence Netzen for the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior. 
This chart provides an easy method of deter- 
mining the amount of naphtha to be used per 
gallon of casinghead gasoline to obtain a prod- 
uct of any required gravity. It has been found 
of value by producers of casinghead gasoline 
and by the oil refiners. A copy of this chart 
will be sent to any interested person on appli- 
cation to the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


THe immense grain elevator of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Canton, near Baltimore, 
one of the largest on the Atlantic seaboard, 
began operations with a successful testing out 
of the machinery and a trial with a large 
amount of grain which has been received there. 

Baltimore grain merchants are anticipating 
the full operation of the elevator in a short 
time, and it is expected that the facilities for 
speed in loading and unloading grain will add 
impetus to the export of grain from Baltimore. 
The elevator has a capacity of 4,257,000 bush- 
els, whereas the other seven elevators now in 
use here have only a total capacity of 10,000,000 
bushels. The grain-storagé capacity at the 
railroad terminals, therefore, will be increased 
nearly 43 peg cent. 

This monster grain elevator is equipped 
throughout with elevator and conveyor belting 
made by the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. This 
represents the largest single order of belting 
ever shipped, and it required seven box cars 
to transport it from Akron to Baltimore. The 
belting totaled 44,254 feet, approximately 8% 
miles, and weighed 131 tons. The capacity of 
one of the 48-inch horizontal carrier belts is 
350,000 bushels in a 10-hour day. 

Accommodations are provided for the load- 
ing of five ocean liners at once, and with the 
new apparatus for loading that has been in- 
stalled the ships can be loaded within 10 hours. 

In conjunction with the facilities that have 
been made for handling ship cargo, the latest 
device for the unloading of grain railroad cars 
has been put into operation and found to have 
proved a large factor in the expeditious hand- 
ling of incoming grain from the Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Middle Western 
districts. 


D. Gleisen, manager industrial bearings divi- 
sion, Hvatt Roller-Bearing Co., has appointed 
W. F. Myers to be directing transmission engi- 
neer, effective at once. In his new position 
Mr. Myer will be responsible for the sale of 
Hyatt line shaft roller-bearings, and as he has 
been doing field work with the Hyatt agents 
throughout the country for over two years he 
is well qualified to effectively handle this 
work. 
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PERSONAL 


Victor Rakowsky of Joplin, Mo., spent sev- 
eral days in Washington during the month in 
the interest of tax matters relating to the Jop- 
lin zine district. 


A. Scott THompson, chairman of the Mine 
Taxation Committee of the American Mining 
Congress, is at the Washington headquarters 
for several days giving special attention to 
tax matters in the Joplin zinc district. 


JouHn J. Haak, who has spent the last six 
months in Washington and New York in the 
interest of the producers of war minerals and 
who has rendered such valuable service in the 
war minerals relief legislation, has returned 
to his home at Portland, Ore. 


Joun T. Burns, assistant secretary of the 
American Mining Congress, is again at the 
Washington headquarters after an extended 
trip to Colorado, where arrangements have 
been made to hold the 23d annual convention 
during the week of November 15. Mr. Burns 
will open the convention headquarters in Den- 
ver early in July. 


Fatcon Jostin of Seattle, Wash. and 
Alaska, who has been spending several months 
in the East, has returned to his home and is 
planning to spend the summer in the Katala 
oil field, where he is developing several oil 
properties. 


H. P. Brnswancer has removed his office 
from 203 Broadway to No. 7 West 16th street, 
New York City. 

Cuartes Haypen, chairman of the board of 
Rock Island Railroaod, is in the West upon a 
tour of inspection over the entire system, 
after which he has planned to join Mr. D. C. 
Jackling on a visit to the mining properties 
of the Hayden-Stone interests. He will re- 
turn to New York the early part of June. 


DAN HarrincTon has been appointed as the 
fifth member of the Washington State Coal 
Commission, which is provided for in the 
Coal Mines Report. 


R. W. Sturceon of Pennsylvania resigned, 
effective May 15, from the position of Chief 
of the Coal Valuation Section o fthe Income 
Tax Unit, Internal Revenue Bureau, Treasury 
Department, and was succeeded by G. M. S. 
Tait, Washington, D. C. 


Jupce Witt R. Kine of Oregon resigned as 
Chief Counsel of the Reclamation Service, 
and will be succeeded by OtraMAR HAMELE of 
Oklahoma. 


Another O. K. 
on a good Product 


AT. APP. FOR 


| 
! OXY-ACETYLENE BLOWPIPE 


OXWELD ACETYLENE CO. 


Iaspected and approved by the 
Underwriter’s Laboratories 


VERY Oxweld Blowpipe bears the Official 
stamp of approval of the Underwriter’s 
Laboratories. 


This i; but another O. K. on a good product— 
the final step in the rigid system of inspections 
which Oxweld maintains for the protection of 
Oxweld users. 


It is a significant fact that the welders and 
cutters of America—in whose hands lies the power 
of final O. K. on oxy-acetylene apparatus—have 
made Oxweld the largest producers of welding and 
cutting outfits in the world. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World’s Largest Maker of Equipment 
for Oxwelding and Cutting Metal 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 


Shourds-McCormick Co., Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York, 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Thompson Balance Ce., Denver, 
Colo. 
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BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W. 
4ist St., New York, N. Y. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 

U. 8S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 
a Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, 
Mo, 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup. 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 

, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa. 


BRIDGES 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio, 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8, Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IL, 
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MOTION PICTURES AND THE MINER 


Your message on Americanization 
cannot fail to get across if you put 
it on the screen—an instrument in- 
finitely more powerful than even the 
daily press. 

Many of the leading mining com- 
panies in the Pittsburgh district are 
using the 


GRAPHOSCOPE 


as the logical means of allaying un- 


J | 


933 Liberty Ave. 


rest among their workers. We will 
welcome the opportunity of telling 
you how they are doing it. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——-Composite——-W ood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M" upon request 


Batteries That Fail 


Storage Battery 
Efficiency Demands 
Pure Water 


“The Better the 
Still the Better the 
Water” 


Operated with Gas, 
Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Steam or Electricity 


How Many batter- 
ies die prematurely? 
The failure is often 
hastened by impure 
water. Iron, chlo- 
rine and nitrates all 
increase local action 
and the deterioration 
of the elements. 


The GAS OPERATED 


Improved Automatic RochlitzWater Still 


automatically supplies a stream of pure distilled 
water. 


Production costs are a minimum. 
Send for figures and testimonials. 
Standardized by several hundred mines. 
With distilled water on hand you can pur- 
chase C. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
strength, thus saving transportation charges on 
carboys and water. 
Manufactured by 


W. M. LALOR CO., Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, U.S.A 
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CAR ANi) CAtt WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 

The Crane Co., 838 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Ce., 
Denver, Cole. 


CEMENT CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


CHAINS 

Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IIL 


CHEMICALS 

The Barrett Company, 
St., New York City. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., 100 William St., New York. 


Kansas 


Cincin- 


Terre Haute, 


90 West 


CHEMISTS 
Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 


Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., A. R., Ine., 
City. 


Ham- 


99 
John St., New York 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W. L..Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
‘olo. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
St., New York City. 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

— Chemical Co., Denver, 

olo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The, Columbus, O. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


CLUTCHES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL COMPANIES 
Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inc., 


Peabody Coal Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, I. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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COAL CRUSHERS 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson 
Aurora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 


CHINERY 
Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 

mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill, 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Mfg. Co., 


Michigan 


Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


COILS (Choke) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Cincin- 


COMPANY STORES 


pons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


(Cou- 


¥. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


CONDENSERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Vestinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Shourds - McCormick Co., Ince., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 


Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONTROLLERS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Michigan 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazle- 
ton, Pa, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- STUPP BROS. We have built every 
ings for mine plants Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 
complete from Head Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 
Frame to Flotation Roaster to Cottrell 


St. Louis, Mo. 
WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


Dewater Concentrates 
for less Dollars per ton 


Universal Form 1 on Timber 
Can also be installed in Roof 


0-B Trolley: Hangers 


THE AMERICAN CONTINUOUS FILTER 
For Every Suspension Point 
Use aye Filters; they excel all other 
euntinuous filters in 

_ Whether you put your hangers on 
timbers, on I beams, on pipes, direct pacar nec” cg — of space required 
in roof—O-B Hangers will do the job. See 

And they have a liberal margin of 
strength electrically and mechanically. Write for catalogue 104-G and list of prom- 


inent companies employing these units. 


Catalog No. 17 _ UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 
The Ohio Brass Co. | rey 


Felt Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah Hollingsworth Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mansfield, Ohio Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, lil. 35 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Ce., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., 


Co., 


Co., 


Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
» ra. 


COUPONS 
Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


CRANES 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

CRUSHERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohic. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Ceo., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Ceo., 
Aurora, Ill. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 
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CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., 
Ind. 


CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., 
York, N. Y. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


James H,. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ml. 

Shourds - McCormick Co., Ince., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Terre Haute, 


New 


Pa. 
Leongyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 


DRAG LINES 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 


Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hele) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, CORE 

— Bros., Punxsutawney, 

a. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


\ DRILLS, HAMMER 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, 


Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Pneumelecric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Union Electric Ce., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DRUMS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Ss. 


DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 
D 


el. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds - McCormick Co., Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il, 


THE CENTRAL Frog & SwitcH Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


~ 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 
Portable Track, Rail Braces 
and Track Material of every 


description 
Prompt Shipment Write Us 


“EXPLOSIVES” 
Gold Medal Dynamite 


Black Diamond 
Permissibles 


ALL GRADES TO FILL EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


[Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 


1548-51 PIERCE BUILDING - ST. LOUIS 
Works: Grafton, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Memphis, Kansas City 
And Many Other Distributing Points 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alten High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


| Manufacturers of 


‘National’ Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


| 
—— 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, IIL. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg.»Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Ce., 
Denver, Colo. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
areh 
Ce., Old Celony Bidg., Chicago. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cole. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il, 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del 


Du Pont Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 


ton, Ill. 

Hercules Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 


ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Powder Co., 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8, 


Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Stephens -Adamsen Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 

Ludlew-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo, 

FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies “5, lith 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOTATION OILS 
The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 


General Naval Stores Co., 90 
West St., New York City. 

FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FRAMES 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicage, Ill. 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria S8ts., Phila, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens - Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, IIL 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 


ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenvile, 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Ce., Terre Haute, 
Ind. 


What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. 


WELLMAN LEWIS CO., 


We will contract for 


Write for estimates. 


900 HIBERNIAN BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A ROLLER 
BEARING WHEEL 
OF STABILITY 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS 
—SAVE THE SAVE 
TIME. 


Write for Information 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Creosoting Pays 


All surface or underground mine timbers 
should be treated with Carbosota Creosote 


Oil, the universal preservative for non- 
pressure treatment. It will cut the cost of 
your timber maintenance to less than half; 
reduce accidents and the resulting danger 
to life and limb. 

Creosoted lumber does not increase the fire 


hazard. 
For further details address 


he Gut Company 


New York Cleveland Birmingham Salt Lake City 
Milwaukee Youngstown Bethlehem Chicago 
Cincinnati Kansas City Seattle Bangor 
Toledo Elizabeth Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Peoria Washington Columbus 
Buffalo Boston Detroit Dallas 

Atlanta Johnstown Riecamond Baltimore 

St. Louis New Orleans Nashville Duluth 
Lebanon Latrobe Syracuse 


BE A LEADER OF YOUR MEN 
As Well as Their Boss 


Permit me to assist you in making your men more efficient 
and more satisfied. 
ELECTRICITY will hold them and make them content. 
instruction courses to fit any industry. My classes among mining 


men fill a long-felt want. 
struction given individually or to classes. 


BURGESS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 


YORKE BURGESS, Superintendent. 


Help them to improve their time. 
I design 


Send for my catalog and information. In- 


Thru Southwest | <> 
@rbosotay) 
| Girade-One Liquid | 
EIRON WORKS CO} 
"FOR SERVICE” 
J 
| 


HANGERS (insulated Trel- 
ley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 

cuse, N. Y¥. 


Michigan 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Ce., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Miiwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 
Valean’ Iron Wilkes- 

Barre, Pa. 
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Works, 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) INSULATED WIRE and 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- CABLE 

ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- cago, Ill. 

ply Co., Denver, Cole. Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., N. J. 


Danville, Il. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


HOSE, AIR 


IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 

James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Denver Engineering Works, Den- 
Ohio. ver, Colo. 
United States Rubber Co., New Link-Belt Co., 910 8. Michigan 
York City. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


HOSE (Rubber) 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 


Ohio. ver, Colo. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Ince., 


Terre Haute, Ind. —— Ore Nodul- 
1 
INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- aitin-Chateers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ING ; kee, Wis. 
—— & Sons, Wm., Denver, LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
eee MATERIAL, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 

The Sunlight Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Warren, Ohio. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


N. ¥. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
LOADING BOOMS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
LOADING MACHINES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link-Belt Ce., 910 8. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., lith 
and ria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Ohie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 
Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


ee 


Coal Mine Management 


If you are financially interested in 
coal properties you should investigate 
the service we offer you. 
Changing industrial conditions make 
efficient supervision more essential 
than ever. 
Peabody management service has been 
of great benefit to many owners of 
coal mines. 
Ours is a highly specialized organiza- 
tion operating thirty-six bituminous 
mines in eleven fields with an an- 
nual capacity of 18,000,000 tons. 
It is the result of thirty-seven years 
of experience in mining and selling 
coal. 
Booklet explaining this service 
will be mailed on request 


PEABODY COAL CO. 
CHICAGO 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 
Purchase price saved in a few months 


Ask us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


AMERICAN MINING TOOL CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Manufacturers of high grade 


Coal Miners’ Tools 


and Supplies 


also 


Miners’ Overalls and Caps 


a 
( 
| | 
= 
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LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
came Electric Co., Schenectady, 


> 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironten Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Blidg., Chicago. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Vulcan’ Iron 
Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales 

Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Blidg., Chicago. 

Vulean [Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Works, Wilkes- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, O. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Sto e Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., 
nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 


The, Cincin- 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, 


MAGNETS (Electro) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
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Co., 
Wis. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co.,_ Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINE COCKS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 


Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
eago, Ml. 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Machinery, Warehouse & 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


Inc., 


Sales 


MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo, 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MINERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Mining Tool Co., 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINERS’ TOOLS 


American Mining Tool Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


MOTORS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ot- 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, 
nati, Ohio. 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, O. 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Cincin- 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, I. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 

York City. 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 

ver, Colo. 


New 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS CoO. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


AUTOMATIC RECLOSING Coupon Books 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


Mine Commissaries 
“THE CIRCUIT BREAKER WITH BRAINS” 


, KNOWS 
NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 
BUT ALSO 
WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 
AND DOES IT 
AUTOMATICALLY The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
“Let’s Get Acquainted” leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. Catalogues, Write 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 
“Sure Grip’ Clamp 
Catalog on request 


mbinstion Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ORE SAMPLERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mend, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, 
St., New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

PACKING 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Inc., 47 Fulton 


Perforating Co., Chica 
£0, 

Mfg. Co., Ashland, 
Pa. 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 


Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


PICKING TABLES 


Willis E. Holloway 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg.» Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Co., Cleve- 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Ce., 156 N. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Ceo., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Powder Ce., Wilmington, 

el. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. IL., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Ce., East Al- 
ton, Ill. 


— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


el. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Leuls, Me. 
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POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel 
Lorain, Ohio. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Co., 


Michigan 


Mfg. Co., 
PROSPECTING DRILLS 
Punxsutawney, 


Hoffman B5Bros., 
Pa. 


Longyear Co., F. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

United Iron Works Ceo., 

City, Mo. 


PUMPS, MILL 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Kansas 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Saiem, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


PUMPS, STEAM 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


RAILS 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steu- 
benville, Ohie. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales 

Ce., Old Colony Bidg., Chicage. 


Sup- 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 


o. 
Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adneck Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ROCK DRILLS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 100 W 
41st St., New York, N. Y. 


MILL MACHIN- 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

~~ Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 

ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, ete.) 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Celo. 
SAFETY APPLIANCES, 

MINE 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and ria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Slebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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S. Michigan 


Sup- 


Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


Dings Magnetic SeparatorCo. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 
DENVER, 1718 California Street. 
DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West. 
RICHMOND, VA., 905 Fourth Avenue. 


“Golden Glow” Headlights 


“Golden Glow” Headlights are especially built 
for practical mine service. The reflectors are 
made from a special greenish glass, accurately 
ground and polished to true parabolic shape. 
Being of glass, they are absolutely permanent— 
they will never tarnish. Everything about the 
“Golden Glow” is for everyday mine use. Illus- 
tration shows standard type ML-9 equipped 
with a 9inch “Golden Glow” Reflector. 
Write for data sheets. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE SUPPLIES CO. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
PHILADELPHIA - - 17th & Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - = = «= 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - - = = = Monadnock Building 


ROEBLING 
WIRE ROPE 


The wire rope of quality and service 
1840—1920 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


First ! 


The GIBBS 


Self-Contained 
OxygenBreathing 
Apparatus 


APPROVED 


The Gibbs Apparatus has 
been approved by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines—the first Oxy- 
gen Breathing Apparatus to ob- 
tain their approval and certifi- 
cate. 

The Gibbs is indispensable 
for fire fighting and mine rescue 
work. 


Send for Bulletin G-104. 


Immediate Shipment from 
our factory. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamber of C ce Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ccommerce Bidg., Kans.; 507 Century Bidg., 
CLEVELAND, Onto; 154 N. 13th St.. Purtapetpsta, Pa.; Col- 
marid Bidg., Seattie., Wasu.; 4236 King St., Denver. Cox; 
First National Bank Bidg., Benton. 364 Wright St... 
KinGston, Pa.; 2553 Decatur Ave.. New Yors. N. Y.; 368 
Market St., San Francisco, Cat.; 403 Monadnock Block, 
Curaco, 


“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety.”” 
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SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
St., New York City. 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SCALES 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 
The, 1631 Liberty Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


SCREENS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 


Ham- 
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ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Ceo., Chica- 
go, 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, 
Danville, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chica- 


go, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Celo. 


Ine, 


Ludlow-Sayler Wire Co., The, 
St. Leuis, Mo. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 


Aurora, IIL 


SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 
Ludlow-Sayler Wire Ce., The, 
St. Louis, Me. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Ce., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
Wet) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Cele. 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Pa. 
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SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SHOVELS 
Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 
SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 
Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
SIGNAL SETS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 

SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Shovel Co., 


Shovel Co., 


McCor- 
Chicago, Il. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

STEEL BUILDINGS 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 


St. Louis, Me. 


STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Leuis, Mo, 


STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

STORAGE BATTERIES 

Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. J. 

STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 

Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

STORES (Company Coupons) 

a Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


& Sup- 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 

Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

SURVEYORS 

Shourds - McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


Inc., 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Union Electric Co., 
Pa. 

SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Pittsburgh, 


Ohio. 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
= Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


TANKS ( Acid 
Storage, Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


TIPPLES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


The Right Man 
in 


The Right Place 


is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
eR we have secured competent 
a menfor mining employers— 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt deliveries guar- 
anteed. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 
Write for prices 

MANUFACTURING CO. Business MEN'S 


WARREN, OHIO ili Clearing House House 


Denver, Colo.USA 


BUILDS | | sourmestern encneerne co. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 
Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
INDUSTRY NEEDS tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


METALS & COAL FLOTATION 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE and 
EXPENSE BY USING 


CONCENTRATION 
DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS} || TESTING LaBoraTory 
DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS | || Los Angeles Calif., U.S. A. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 

Willis E. Holloway Co., 
land, Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Blidg., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


PORTABLE, RAIL, 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., 
ington, W. Va. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., 


Cleve- 


Co., 


Hunt- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 
TROLLEY (Hangers and 


Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass, Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

James H, Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa, 
UNIONS 


The Crane Co., 838 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


S. Michigan 


VALVES 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The, 

nati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Cincin- 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


N. La 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8, 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Fourth 


Michigan 


WASHERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., 


McCor- 
Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERIES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicage, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 


Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
St., New York. 


Ham- 


New York. 
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WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. & Son, Denver, 
Cole. 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
100 Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


WIRE AND CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Sup- 
ply Co., Denver, Colo. 


Roebling Sons, The John A, 
Trenton, N. J. 

United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 

WIRE CLOTH 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Oambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Strips) 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


IF YOU HAVE 


Business in Washington with any of the Government departments, 
the American Mining Congress will be glad to serve its active mem- 
bers without charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, either 
in obtaining information, securing public documents, in advising as 
to the progress of legislation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of service. 
Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey 


Washington, D. C. 


=== 


If you are in need of 
any pulverizers or 
crushers for reducing 
hard and other re- 
fractory materials at 
the lowest upkeep 
cost and horse- 
power, write us. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE STREETER -AMET 
WEIGHT RECORDER 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple car 
as it passes over the scale plat- 
form. 


By substituting this mechanical 
accuracy for human fallibility 
the cost of weighing and the 
chance of errors in tipple weights 
are both materially reduced. 


Complete descriptive bulletin 
on request. 


Streeter -Amet Weighing 
5 & Recording Co. 


4101 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H.R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


NEW YORK 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


Bertha Coal Company 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH DETROIT 


= 


A. G. FISH, Pres. 


CHANGE OF NAME 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Ghemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 
Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 
Coal Tipples and Complete Plants for 
Handling Coal and Coke, Including 
Steel and Concrete Structures, 
signed, F and Erected. 
FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and St Sep tors, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 Ib. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE: DRILLING 


HOFFMAN BROS. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
Plante, Conveyors and Wtesere, Coal Handling 


Machinery. 


° 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to smelters. 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 
Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Ce. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1489 CHICAGO, ILL. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining peer | and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore Testing and Assaying 


514 S. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 
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SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 


1208 Hollingsworth Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 
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BALANCES 
are used in laboratories throughout 
the country where accuracy and speed 
are paramount. 


Send for Catalog A-56 


AINSWORTH 


ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 


are preferred by critical engineers because of 
their accuracy, rigidity and stability of adjust- 
ment. 


Send for Catalog BX-13 


Send for Bulletin C of the Brunton Pocket Transit 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
DENVER, COLORADO 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) an 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH 4 CO. 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, 
concentrates, amalgam, bullion or nuggets, con- 
taining gold, silver or platinum, that we are 
now purchasing this material in both small and 
large quantities. Ship them to us, by mail or 
express. We will send you by return mail the 
highest market value in spot cash, and will re- 
turn your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small 
shippers given the same prompt, careful atten- 
tion as large shippers. Nothing is too small 
or too large for us to handle. We buy anything 
containing gold, silver or platinum. Bank 
references. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
214 LENNOX BLDG. + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wilmot Enégineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania | 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 
Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


The 
WEST VIRGINI 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 
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AL BALLS 


A We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


MINE PUMPS FORGED STEEL BALLS 


for ball mills 
For All Mine Pumping Requirements If you want the most serviceable 


ball made, get in touch with us 


The Deming Company THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Salem Ohio Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


BALANCES AND General Briquetting 
WEIGHTS Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


for Scientific Purposes 


Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. | Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 
Denver, Colorado | | Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, etc. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. Jas. C. Halsted W. MeNaugher 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Engineers 
WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
P.C. C. & St. L. R. R. 2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 


PIG LEAD Mining and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


4 GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) q 


Brokers and Manufacturers 


METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES - - BABBITS 


Just an Idea of the Scope of 


MASSCO SERVICE 
For the Mill—Wilfley Tables, 


Manufacturers’ Agents Expert Advisers Marcy Mills 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. For the Mine-Sackett Sand Pumps, 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor Goulds Pumps 
és, QUOTATIONS For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulverizers 
a In addition to a complete line of standard 


equipment 


W. L, PIERS 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
RAKE METALS AND ANALYSES Salt Lake City El Pase 
428 Eighteenth St. - = Denver, Colo. New York Office, 42 Broadway 
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LEDOUX & COMPARY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and vj consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
= Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORE 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ce 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
rancisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having se 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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COAL 


American industries are today almost wholly dependent upon 
the Coal Mining Industry. 


Perhaps there is no question before the American people 
which more vitally affects each individual than that 
of Coal. 

As a war necessity Congress nationalized our transportation 
system. The result is a deficit that is appalling, and 
is one which means dollars in taxation to the people of 
the country. 

There are a few who would nationalize our coal mines. 
These few are busy spreading their propaganda. 

The great mass of American people is guided in its thinking 
by the genius who attracts their eyes with statements 
that are extravagant and founded but on half a truth. 


They do not stop to analyze these facts: 

. Coal is the essentia] in modern industrial life. 
Coal is the basic American industry. 
Coal is the basis of 1500 branches of industry. 

National control necessarily means political control. 

If the coal mines are nationalized the bolshevist element 
could completely demoralize these 1500 American indus- 
tries, with their strike system, and the great unpro- 
tected public would be at the mercy of the few who are 
in power. 


The American Mining Congress 


is alive to the great questions that are today facing coal oper- 
ators. Are you familiar with its position upon this vital sub- 
ject? Do you know wkat it is doing to help meet the situation? 


ADDRESS: 
Washington Headquarters, Munsey Building 


For Information 


= 


Thorne, Neale & Company 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo Altoona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


“a 
ANTHRACITE COAL 


““The Best Since 1820’° 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OMA 
<é Sy 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA. 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co......... - 21 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co............ » 41 
Myatt Beller Wearlmg Ce... 6 
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Ingersoll-Rand 9 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works......... 61 
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United Filters 43 
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Screening Coal 


DK -BELT Engineers have the 
subject of screening coal for forty years. 
We have built screens of many types—for 


many varied kinds of service. Out of our 
years of experience has come a knowledge which only 
experience can give—and that knowledge is open tc 
you, for the asking. Our screens fit the conditions, 
they stand up under severe service. Our experience is 
built into them—that is why they are GOOD screens. 
Talk your next screening problem over with us. Let 
our engineers help you. 


Link-BELT ComPaANyYy 

PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPCSLIS 
New York - - - - 299 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. - - - - | 
Boston 9 ° - 49 Federal St. Seattle - - 
Pittsburgb - 1501 Park Bidg Portland, O Ly Star k 
St. Louis Central Nat’! Bank Bidg. San Francisco M ne Ps 
Buffalo 547 Ellicott Souare Los Angele: - Los A 
Wilkes-Barre - - - - 2d Nat’! Bank Bidg. Toronto, Can. - k-Belt Le td 
Huntington, W.Va. - - - Robson- Prichard Bidg. Denver - - “Li indr rooth, ober & Co 
- - - 429 Rockefeller Bidg Louisville, Ky Fr ed” Wehle Bide. 

troit 790 Woodward Ave New Orleans C. O. Hinz, Hibernia ‘Bank Bidg. 

Birmingham, Als. . 8.L.Morrow 720 Brown- Marx Bidg. 
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THE MANCHA 
ELECTRIC MULE 


ATISFACTION in mechanical haulage de- 
pends upon reliability first; second, upon 
capacity ; and third, upon convenience. 


features have been carefully  pro- 
vided for in the Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotives. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES: 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.—Huntington, W. Va. Jos. B. Noros & Co., Scranton, Pa.; The Hen- 
Edw. H. Gibbes, Mgr.—609 Chamber of Com- drie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, 


merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Colo. 


Powley & Townsley, Toronto, Canada. 
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Straitflo 


Ventilator 


Soon Pays For 
Itself By The 


Saving In Power | 


The center disc eliminates the churn- 
ing motion and waste of power of ordi- 
nary dise fans. 


Other Special Features of 
The Straitflo Fan bearings fre mounted on 


one side, an especially 
desirable feature where 
‘. the fan is installed at 
Capacities: 15,000 to 110,000 feet per minute. shaft mine. 
Accessible: Both bearings are mounted on one 


side of wheel. 


Can be erected in less than one day’s time 
and by any ordinary mechanic. 


No vibration. 


In asking for quotations state whether A. C. 
or D. C. is available and give voltage. If A. C. 
is used, advise phase and cycle. 


Write for Catalog No. 270-I 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO, 958 North 4th Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


—— BRANCHES :—— 


Chicago Dallas Scranton 
Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Milwaukee 
New York Birmingham Pittsburgh 
St. Louis Philadelphia Montreal 
Boston Cleveland 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building Los Angeles: Herman W. Hellman Building 
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